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RELIGION AND MORALS. 


SERMON ON THE PARABLE 
OF THE SOWER. 


LUKE viii, 11. 


The parable is this—The seed is the word 
of God. 


THE mode of imparting information 
by means of parables, or simple sto- 
ries, is perhaps, the best with which 
we are acquainted. It at once 
amuses, teaches, and convinces. But 
this. was. not the only reason why it 
was adopted by our Lord. The 
parable indeed before us is the more 
important, as it occasioned him to 
explain the cause of the frequent re- 
course which he had to this species 
of instruction. After he had deli- 
yered the parable of the sower to the 
multitudes which surrounded him, 
his disciples came privately to him, 
and desired an explanation of it. 
What might this purable-be? The 
answer of our) Lord is a remark- 
able one: Unto you it is given to 
know the mysteries of the kingdom 
of God, but to others in parables, 
that seeing they might not see, and 
hearing they might not understand. 
In the account given by St. Matthew 
of the same occurrence, we find the 
reasons of our Lord stated still more 
- at length, xiii. 12. For whosoever 
hath, to him shall be given, and he 
shall have more abundance ; but who- 
soever hath not, from him shall be 
taken away even that he hath. There- 
jore speak I to them in parables, 
because they seeing, see not, and 
hearing, they hear not, neither do 
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they understand. And in them is 
fulfilled the prophecy of Esaias, 
which saith, by hearing ye shall hear, 
and shall not understand, and seeing 
ye shall see, and shall not perceive ; 
Sor this people's heart is waxed gross, 
and their ears dull of hearing, and 
their eyes have they closed. In 
these words then of Isaiah, which 
are quoted at length in St. Matthew, 
but are only alluded to in St. Luke, 
we see the reason of our Lord's con- 
duct. It was not to hide from them 
the saving truths of the Gospel, that 
Christ spake to the multitude in pa- 
rables, but it was to unfold them 
in that gentle and gradual manner, 
which alone could be attended with 
success, From the ignorance and 
the blindness in which their eyes had 
so long been closed, it would have 
been dangerous to have admitted 
them at once fo the full brightness 
of the Christian sun. To reclaim 
mankind from error, to soften the 
obstinate, and to enlighten the blind- 
ed soul is not the work of a moment, 
Even with all the advantages, which 
we at this day as Christians possess, 
we must be content to pursue the 
blessed task of teaching the igno- 
rant, and reforming the criminal with 
much patience and circumspection. 
But it was not only much blindness 
and ignorance with which our Lord 
had to contend, but with prejudices 
most deeply rooted and established 
in their minds. In addition to this, 
besides the multitudes who flocked 
in simplicity of heart to hear the 
—. of eternal life, our Lord was 
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surrounded by those whose desire 
was to entrap him in the course of 
his ministry, to hear something that 
might give them an opportunity of 
persecution or revenge. Now as 
the great aim of the Saviour was not 
to irritate but to conciliate, he ge- 
nerally chose to veil his doctrines 
under such language, and to give 
them in sueh a form as could least 
offend. 

To the multitudes therefore he 
spake in parables; and thus with- 
out raising any prejudice, or start. 
ing any difficulty, he led them on- 
wards in the paths of life. The same 


method was pursued by St. Paul, 


with respect fo the Corinthians: J 
could not, says he, speak unto you 
as unto spiritual, but as unto car- 


nal, even as _unto babes in Christ— 


I hate fed you with milk, and not 
with meat, for hitherto ye were not 
able to bear it. 

‘Now a better way of carrying this 
purpose into effect could not be 
imagined than by parables. Let us 
take the parable before us. The 
story is simple, short,,and natural ; 
it would command, the attention, 
and fix itself inthe memory. Com- 
ing from a teacher of religion, & 
would of course be considered as 
containing more than should at first 
have met the ear, And hence would 
appear the end and purpose of. the 
whole, in. the manner in which it 
would affect the mind of the hearers. 
If their attention was not exerted, 
if their interest was not excited, any, 
farther instruction, would have little, 
chance of success. Seeing they 
would not see, and hearing they, 
would not understand. But if ov 
the contrary, the. parable shoul! 
lead them to the interpretation, if it, 
should rouse the desire to bear more, 
and to see farther, how.much would 
be accomplished? Their eyes would 
begin to open, and their ears to 
hear; their prejudices would abate, 
and their hearts give way, and thus: 
gradually trained and prepared for 
better things, they would here- 
after readily receive and under- 
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stand the mysteries of the kingdom 
of God. 

-Just and merciful then is the 
Almighty both in what he reveals, 
and in what he hides from our eyes, 
In this our infant state, God often 
speaks to us, a8 he did to the mul- 
titudes of old, in parables—in pa- 
rables practical and moral. The 
ehanging scenes of the world around 
us, the awful events which daily oc- 
cur before our eyes, a thousand 
circumstances in the lives both of 
ourselves and others, are so many 
practical parables delivered to us by 
our great Moral Teacher and Go- 
vernor. “ This is the language in 
which God speaks to mankind ; but 
against, such lessons how often do 
we close our understandings and 
our hearts, seeing we will not sec, 
and hearing we will not understand. 
To those whose hearts are prepared 
by meditation and humility, as to 
the diseiple of old, it is given to 
know these mysteries of the kingdom 
of God. To know them not with 
the full range of perfect vision, but 
as through a glass durkly. To 
these, however, enough is shewn to 
strengthen their confidence, to ani- 
mate their hope, and to guide their 
feet over the apparently trackless 
desart of life, to the city of eternal 
rest and peace. 

_ Such then were the reasons which 
induced our Lord to instruct the 
multitade in parables; and thus 
gently to instil into their hearts the 
knowledge and the desire of -his 
heavenly. Gospel. A better instance 
of this could not.be taken than the. 
parable before us. Had he, without 
ahy preparation, in plain and simple 
language, uttered the opinions, which 
this parable implies, how much pre- 


jadice would have. been excited, 


how much offence conceived by 
every class of his hearers, even at 
the very commencement of his mi- 
nistry. How many, as upon a later 
occasion, would havewalkedno more 
with him. With us, to whom, as 
Christians, it is given to know the 
mysteries of the kingdom of God, 
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I trust there is not the same danger. 
And yet, Christians as we are, we 
do not like to be told too plainly, 
even from this. place of general in- 
struction, of our wanderings from 
the path of duty. But with the pa- 
rable and the interpretation before 
us, can we close our eyes, or if we 
could, can we close those of our 
Maker and our Redeemer? He that 

lanteth the eye, shall he not see? 

et us then, without fear of self- 
offence, fairly look to our hearts and 
lives, and say to which of the four 
states in the parable we belong, 
For to every one of us does the 
Redeemer cry, as he did to the mul- 
titudes of old, He that hath ears 
to hear, let him hear. For of the 
seed sown in our hearts, and of the 
harvest, which that seed ought to 
produce, we must hereafter give a 
fearful account. 

Are we among those by the way- 
side? The seed may be sown, but 
if the soil is too hard or too trodden 
down to receive it, that seed must 
perish. Many indeed there are, 
in whose heart the word of God has 
pot even for a2 moment taken root. 
They hear, but it is without upder- 
standing and without concern, They 
hear, not because they like it, but 
because they cannot avoid it. They 
neglect every warning, and stifle 
every thought of a world to come, 
just. as if in that world, they had 
neither interest nor share, Whether 
men call themselves infidels or Chris- 
tians, the rejection is practically the 
same, and arises from the same 
cause, from a hardened, selfish, and 
proud heart. Yet can they imagine 
that God will sow the seed, and not 
require an account of the harvest ; 
are the words of life of so little va- 
lue, as to be abandoned to the evil 
angels of infidelity or indifference. 
If not, if there be an account, let 
them not lose a moment in preparing 
for it. The seed of life never faileth. 
Christ is yet ready, again and again, 
to sow his eternal Word: itis for us 
then, by humiliation, by prayer, and 
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by an anxious desire for this our 
dearest interest, to prepare the heart 
for its reception. 

Aré we among those on the rock? 
We have received the word of God 
with joy ;. we think it a privilege to 
call ourselves Christians. -Yet it 
does not appear that we are much 
the better for this holy profession, 
For a time, and that too often a very 
short one, we go on tolerably well; 
but when. temptation comes, we fall 
away, our faith and hope languish, 
our innocence retreats, and little 
more than an unprofitable namie re- 
mains. The goodly plant, which 
should spring up and flourish unto 
the harvest of life withereth away ; 
and why, because it lacketh mois- 
ture. ‘The rocky soil of man’s heart 
is but iil calculated to nourish and 
sustain the seed of life. Whence 
then is the muisture to proceed ; not 
from ourselves, or from the broker 
cisterns of .our weak nature; but 
from those streams that flow from 
the throne of God. It is the grace of 
God, daily and hourly distilling into 
our souls. as the dew of heaven, 
which alone can give that moisture 
so necessary to the growth of piety 
aud virtue. How many iustance 
are there in the experience which 
each of us has of himself, when 
the good resolutions which we have 
made, and the good lessons which 
we have learut, wither away, and 
bring, no fruit; because God and 
his grace are not with us, And why 
are they not with us? because wé 
are too negligent or too prond to 
ask, God never yet refused his 
grace and protection to humble and 
repeated prayer. Knowing then 
how much we want, and how little 
we have; knowing that without the 
influence of God's refreshing grace, 
the good seed wil} bring forth no 
fruit, let us, in the words of thé 
Psalmist, resolve O. God, thou art 
my God, early will J seek thee. My 
soul also thirsteth after thee, my flesh 
longeth after thee in a barren an 
dry land, where no water is, 
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Are we among those, in whose 
heart the good seed is choked by the 
pleasures and the cares of life— 
Here is another stage of growth, and 
another enemy to contend with. 
Men wish to serve God; but they 
wish to serve the world also. But, 
says our Lord, and truly does he say 
it, Ye cannot serve both God and 
Mammon. For a time indeed the 
plants may grow up and flourish to- 
‘gether; but soon the thorns and the 
thistles will overpower the tenderer 
growth of the heavenly plant. The 
thorns and thistles—the pleasures 
and cares of this world are active, 
present, and pressing in their pro- 
gress. The seeds of these are 
sown in our youth; they are encou- 
raged just at the season when they 
should be checked, and then we 
wonder that they grow and strengthen 
in rank luxuriance, to the exclusion 
of every other, every better plant. 
Early, therefore, let the mind be 
cleared of these noxious weeds; for 
thorns and thistles they are in ano- 
ther sense, they are hostile to the 
hand that would remove them. 
Those, in whose souls the riches, 
the cares, and the pleasures of life 
have taken a deep and a dangerous 
root, are ever most fretful, irritable 
and forbidding, when their growth is 
observed or remarked. They are 
conscious of the wild and weedy 
state of their hearts; but either 
from selfishness or indolence, they 
hate the eye that would observe it, 
and the hand that would reform it. 
Most true it is, that the operation of 
rooting out in later life; these thorns 
and thistles from the mind, can be 
no very pleasant one. But pleasant 
or not, it must be done, and quickly 
done ; otherwise the harvest of im- 
mortality will fail. Happy will it 
be for those, in whom these cares, 
these riches, or these pleasures of 
the world have taken so deep a root, 
as to stifle the Word of God, if by 
such a parable as this, they are 
brought to some serious reflections 
upon their own real condition, and 
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to an earnest desire, by the assist. 
ance of God, to reform and to 
change it. 

Are we among those who in an 
honest and good heart, having heard 
the word of God, keep it, and bring 

Sorth fruit with patience? Here 
we cannot but observe another strik- 
ing similitude between the parable 
and our own condition. We are not 
to expect, that in one night, the good 
seed shall spring up and come to its 
harvest. He that would bear good 
fruit, must wait with patience for the 
time of its perfection. He must go 
on, day by day, and year by year, 
increasing in every Christian grace 
and virtue ; watching with constant 
care, and watering with God’s hea- 
venly grace his goodly plant: he 
must guard it from a thousand ene- 
mies who would scatter thorns and 
thistles in his ground, They that 
sow in tears shall reap in joy. He 
that goeth on his way weeping, and 
bringeth forth good fruit, shall 
surely come again with joy, and 
bring his sheaves with him. 

In all these four cases, which the 
parable presents to our view, the 
heart is the source of the good or 
the evil. The seed is the word of 
God, and that we know endureth 
the same for ever; but if the soil be 
hard, as in the first, if it be shallow 
and dry, as in the second, if it be 
weedy and:foul as in the third, no 
fruit can come to perfection. Let 
us keep our heart then with all dili- 
gence; for therein are the issues of 

ood and evil. 

May the Almighty grant that this 
parable may so teach us the myste- 
ries of the kingdom of God on the 
one hand, and the mysteries of our 
hearts on the other, that seeing and 
knowing the various dangers which 
attend the heavenly plant in this 
precarious world, we may, by the 
assistance of Christ, so guard and 
protect it, that it may hereafter 
bring forth a rich harvest unto life 


and glory. 
‘ T.R. 
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BIBLICAL ILLUSTRATIONS. 
(Continued.) 


Illustrations from Natural History. 
LIONS, 
Judges xiv. 5. 
« Then went Samson down and his fa- 
ther and his mother to Timnath, and came 


to the vineyards of Timnath, and behold a 
young lion roared against him.” 


Jeremiah |. 44. 
“ Behold he shall come up like a lion 
from the swelling of Jordan unto the ha- 
bitation of the strong,” 


THE part of Arabia joining upon 
Asia breeds vast multitudes of ex- 
ceeding great wild beasts; for the 
lions and leopards bere are far more 
in number and larger and stronger 
than in Africa, to which may be 
added those they call the Babylo- 
nian -tigers.—Diod. Siculus, B. 2. 
ch, 4. 

The lake Macon, which we left 
on oor left. hand, is occasioned by 
the abundance of waters that flow 
down from Mount Libanus, about 
the beginning of the spring, when 
the warm west-wind thaws it; and 
yet this same mountain in the sum- 
mer time is scorched up by the sun. 
Because of the overflowing of the 
waters, there grow here abundance 
of reeds; trees,-thorns, &c. that 
make an echoing wood, where the 
bears, dions, and other beasts of 
prey, find both food and shelter ; 
and here they say the king uses to 
hunt. At these waters it is, accord- 
ing to Joshua, xi. 1. that Jabin 
king of Hasor, with many of his 
confederate princes, met, where 
Joshua attacked and the Lord de- 
livered them into his hand.— Travels 
of Martin Baumgarten, Churchill's 
Coll. Vol. i. p. 475. 

Bell, in his account of Persia, 
makes frequent mention of lions. 
At the Court of Ispahan, when ap- 
proaching to the. hall of audience, 
he saw two chained to the ground, 
one on each side of the passage ; 


near them were placed two basons 
of gold, filled with water for drink. 
Next to the lions stood an elephant 
with a keeper on his back. As the 
ambassador passed, both the lious 
couched, and the elephant bent his 
fore knee at a word pronounced by 
the keepers.— Bell’s Travels, Vol. i, 
p- 100. , 

Both sides of the Jordan are bor- 
dered by a forest of tufted trees, 
which grow so closely in some parts, 
that they are impenetrable to the 
rays of the sun. This forest, like 
that in the neighbourhood of Lake 
Samochon, is the retreat of tigers, 
which sometimes carry desolation to 
the surrounding country. I was told 
that there were a great many lions 
here; but I am convinced that this 
is a mistake. It is true that they 
abounded here in the time of Jere- 
miah, but there is every reason to 
suppose that they have since retired 
to some places more commodious 
for them.—Mariti’s Travels, Vol. ii, 
p- 365. 

Again, (Vol. iii. p. 117,)- Mariti 
adds upon this subject. Near the 
desert of Tekoa lay that of Beth- 
lehem, which was an immense wil- 
derness, abounding with wild beasts. 
“The desert of Bethlehem,” says 
Adricomius, “‘ was a vast wilderness, 
frequented by lions, bears, and other 
wild beasts.’’ I have already re- 
marked, that no lions are to be met 
with at present in Palestine. They 
must therefore have been driven 
from that country, since St. Jerome 
and other writers give us clearly to 
understand that they were formerly 
found there in great plenty. 

*« At four this morning we parted 
from the bank which was on the 
Chaldean side, the people being 
afraid of stopping on the Mesopv- 
tamian side, on account of tigers 
aud lions, which many people in this 
vessel declared to have seen often, 
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and related several fatal accidents 
which had happened to persons who 
had remained on shore after it was 
dark, or moored their vessels to the 
banks at night. I did not wonder 
to hear of tigers, as they are com- 
mon in Asia; but as 1 never until 
new had heard of their having lions, 
I seemed sui prized, which the Turks 
observing, many of the most cre- 
dible declared they had frequently 
seen them come down to ‘the 
banks of the river, and as they 
described a lion accurately, 1 have 
no doubt of the truth. ‘They relate 
that they are more frequent on the 
banks of the Tigris than on this 
river; and that they are only in 
Mesopotamia, as they. have never 
been seen on the Persian side of the 
Tigris, nor on the Chaldzan side of 
the Euphrates.”—Parsons’ Travels 
in Asia and Africa. 

Mr. Parsons is probably wrong 
respecting the tiger, as the royal or 
large tiger is rarely met with in 
any other part than the plains of 
Hindostan. The small hunting tiger 
and leopard may have occasioned 
the mistake. The statement here 
given of the lion is confirmed by 
"Tournefort and Mr. Bell, who at the 
same time acknowledge that it is 
seldont to be met with west of the 
Euphrates; their accounts, how- 
ever, all tend to prove its existence 
in the neighbourhood, if not actually 
in Palestine, and the objection there- 
fore to its present non-existence js 
in a manner set aside. We have 
frequent instances of the scarcity of 
many animals in countries where 
once they were known to be numer- 
ous. The stork and the wolf are 
now no longer to be met with in 
England, though formerly abun- 
dant. The same diligence exerted 
in the destruction of the former in 
our own country, may have had a 
similar effect in a country once so 
populous as.Canaan, In proof of 
this, it is to be observed that it is 
only in the early periods of the Old 
"Festament that we hear of them as 
natives of the svil. In the New Tes- 
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tament there is no allusion to their 
existence, They are stated by Mac. 
gill, in his Travels in Turkey, Vol, 
1, p. 63, 82. to have been occasion. 
ally seen in the neighbourhood of 
Smyrna. _ 


SERPENTS CHARMED, 


Deut. xviii, 10, 11, 
“ There shall not be found among you 
a charmer.” 
Psalm Iviii. 4, 5. 
“ Their poison is like the poison of a 
serpent ; they are like the deaf adder, that 
stoppeth her ear, which will not hearken 


to the voice of the charmers, charming 
never so wisely.” 


Jeremiah viii. 17. 

“ For, behold, I will send serpents, 
cockatrices, among you, which will not be 
charmed, and they shall bite you, saith the 
Lord.” . 


Lucian describes a charmer of 
serpents, on the authority of a per. 
son named lom,—who says, early 
one morning I saw a Chaldgan walk 
thrice round a certain place, and 
after purifying it with torches and 
sulphur, pronounce seven holy words 
out of an ancient book, which im. 
mediately drove out all the serpents 
that were within that circle: drawn 
by his incantation, there came about 
him innumerable asps, vipers, and 
snakes of all descriptions. One old 
serpent, indeed, staid behind ; the 
magician however sent the youngest 
serpent after him, and: when he had 
gathered them all together, the Ba- 
bylonian blew upon them, and they 
were all consumed, | 

Conjurors are common in Egypt, 
They are peasants from the country, 
who come to Cairo to earn money 
this way. 1 saw one who was ex- 
pert enough, and in dexterity equal- 
led those we have in Eyrope; but 
the Egyptians can do one thing the 
Europeans are not able to imitate— 
namely, fascinate serpents, They 
take the most pojsonous vipers with 
their bare hands, play with them, 
put them in their bosoms, and use 
a great many more tricks with them, 
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as 1 have often seen. The person 
| saw onthe above day had only a 
small viper; but I have frequently 
seen them handle those that were 
three or four feet long, and of the 
most horrid sort. I enquired aud 
examined whether they had cut out 
the viper’s poisonons teeth ; but I 
have with my own eyes seen they 
do not; we may therefore con- 
clude that there are to this day 
Psylli in Egypt; but what are their 
use is pot easily known. Some 
people are very superstitious, and 
the generality believe this to be done 
by some supernatural art, which 
they obtain from invisible beings. 
I do not know whether thei power 
is to be ascribed to good or evil, 
but I am persuaded that those who 
undertake it use many superstitions. 

July 3. Now was the time to 
catch all sorts of snakes to be met 
with in Egypt, the great heats bring- 
ing forth these vermin—I therefore 
made preparation to get as many as 
I could, and at once received four 
different sorts, which I have’ de- 
scribed and preserved in aqua vite. 
These were the common viper, the 
Cerastesi of Alpin, Jaculus and an 
Anguis Marinus. They were brought 
me by a Psylli, who put me, toge- 
ther with the French Consul Liron- 
court and all the French nation pre- 
sent in consternation: They ga- 
thered about us to see how she han- 
dled the most: poisonous and dread- 
ful creatures, alive and brisk, with- 
out their doing, or even offering to 
do her the Jeast harm. When she 
put them into the bottle, where they 
were to be preserved, she took them 
with her bare hands, and handled 
them as our ladies do their laces. 
She had no difficulty with anv but 
the Vipere Officinales, which were 
not fond.of their lodging.- They 
found means to creep out before the 
bottle could be corked. They crept 
over the hands and bare arms of 
the woman, without occasioning the 
least fear in her. She with great 
calmness took the snakes from her 
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body, and put them into the place 
destined for their grave. She had 
taken these serpents in, the field, 
withthe same ease she handled them 
before us. Doubtless, this woman 
had ‘some unknown art which en- 
abled her to handle those creatures. 
It was impossible to get any infor- 
mation from her, for on this subject 
she would not open her lips. . The 
art of fascinating serpents is a secret 
amongst the Egyptians. It is wor- 
thy the endeavours of all naturalists, 
and the attention of every traveller, 
to learn something decisive relative 
to this affair. How ancieut this art 
is among tlie Africans may be con- 
cluded from the ancient Marii and 
Psylli, who were from Africa, and 
daily shewed proofs of it at Rome, 
It is very remarkable that this should 
be kept a secret for more than 2000 
years, being known only to a few, 
when we have seen how many other 
secrets have within that time been 
revealed, The circumstances relat- 
ing to the fascination of serpen 

related to me, were principally, 1. 
That the art is only known to cer- 
tain families, who propagate it to 
their offspring. 2. The person who, 
knows how to fascinate serpents, 
never meddles with other poisonous, 
animals, such as scorpions, lizards, 
&c. There are different persons 
who know how_to fascinate these 
animals, and they again never med- 
dle with serpents. 3. Those that 
fascinate serpents, eat them both 
raw and boiled, and even make broth 
of them, (this indeed is common 
enough in Europe, viper broth be. 
ing considered as a remedy for con- 
suimptive diseases) which they eat 
very commonly amongst them, but 
in particular they eet such a dish 
when they go out to catch them, 
4. After they have eat their soup, 
they procure a blessing from their 
scheik (priest or lawyer) who uses 
some superstitious ceremonies, aad 
amongst others, spits on them se- 
veral times with certain gestures, 
This manner of getting a blessing 
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from the priest is pure superstition, 
and certainly cannot in the least 
help to fascinate serpents;—but 
they believe, or will at least .per- 
suade others, that the power of fas- 
¢inating serpents depends upon this 
circumstance. We see by this that 
they know how to make use of the 
same means used by other nations, 
namely, to hide under the cloak of 
superstition, what may be easily 
and naturally explained, especially 
when they cannot or will not explain 
the natural reason. I have been 
told of a plant with which they 
anoint or rub themselves before 
they touch the serpents. Note, Mr. 
Jacquin, in a letter to Sir Charles 
Linnzeus, says, that the Indians in 
the West Indies charm serpents with 
the Aristolochia Anguiceda, and the 
late Mr. Forshohl, on his Travels to 
the East, likewise informed-Dr. Lin- 
nus, that the Egyptians use a spe- 
cies of Aristolochia (Berthwort), but 
does not determine which species it 
is.— Hasselquist’s Travels, p. GO— 
63. 

In Japan, there are also charmers 
of serpents, similar to the above. 

Being so long resident at Grand 
Cairo as to have had frequent oppor- 
tunities of observing these people 
who possess the secret of fascinat- 
mg serpents; I have often met them 
in the street, hung all around with 
serpents, some wrapped around their 
necks, others in their bosom, and 
all of them alive, which at first ap- 
peared not a little alarming. When 
Mr. Bruce was at Cairo, he wished 
likewise to see it. He lodged with 
a French merchant, Mr. Rose, a 
friend of mine, who sent for one of 
these people to exhibit before us. 
When he entered the house, he was 
asked where he had his serpents ? 
he put bis hand in his bosom, and 
brought out a large horned viper, 
(the Coluber Cerastes) and threw it 
on the ground; the animal, rather 
enraged at such rough treatment, 
made towards Mr. Rose; fearful 
that it might bite him, the man ran 
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after and got hold of it in the mid- 
dle with his naked hand,. when. it 
turned round and bit him between 


the forefinger and thumb, so that 


the blood appeared. He seemed not 
to mind -it at all, and only rubbed 
it with a littke common earth: nor 
was it followed by any bad conse. 
quences. Had he really taken out 
the fangs and the bladder contain- 
ing the poison, the animals which 
were bit by the same viper imme- 
diately afterwards would. not have 
died so suddenly. . Several : fowls 
and a.cat were afterwards bitten by 
it, and died immediately. - 1 have 
seen several little boys that could 
do the same, When. Baron Tott 
was. at Cairo, some of the Euro. 
peans residing there, speaking of it, 
made him very curious to see it, A 
little boy happened. just then to be 
passing along the street, who often 
used to come a begging, and, as we 
knew he was. one of that class, we 
offered him some paras, if he would 
get some scorpions, and shew us 
what he could do. .The boy, who 
had not one rag of clothes about 
him, except, a little red cap on his 
head, went immediately to some 
old garden walls, and came back in 
a short time empty handed, We 
asked him where he had his scor- 
pions? He took off his little cap, 
under which:he had five very. large 
ones, which he threw upon the 
ground, and began to play with 
them -before us; they frequently 
stung him, but. he seemed not to 
mind it at alj. L.myself grew very 
suspicious that he might have taken 
away their sting, and therefore 
stooped to examine them very close- 
ly ; but he warned me not to come 
too near, and to convince me of the 
contrary, he took some of them up 
with his fingers, and shewed me the 
sting. I then asked him how he 
cane to it, to be able to do what 
some of his companions could not 
not do? He answered, my father 
gave me something to drink, and 
the sheik or priest made me. swallow 
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a paper with something written upon 
it *, after which he told me, that 
no snake or scorpion could hurt 
me, and this has been the case ever 
since. As I have been’ always very 
backward to believe things. which 
had so much the appearance of 
mere superstition, I examined many 
others’ of ‘this class of people, in 
order, if possible, to find out the 
true cause of it, for the good of 
mankind in general, but I was never 
able to succeed. All agreed that 
they had swallowed something ; but, 
I suppose, partly to hide the true 
art which they possess, and partly 
to inspire me and others with a sense 
of the merits and supernatural 
powers of their sheiks, they always 
wrapped up the whole in so many 
superstitious additions, that I could 
never make any sense of it. I only 
wish that some future enquirer may 
be more lucky, as it would be of 
great, benefit, if generally known. 
Setting aside the superstitious part 
of it, there might be something in 
the draught capable to operate such 
a change in the human frame, as to 
make it proof against such poison. 
It is, certainly, not easy to conceive 
how this can be, therefore we often 
disbelieve it, because we cannot 
immediately compare it with things to 
which we are daily accustomed. 
But-there are similar circumstances 
which we can as little account for ; 
for instance, how is it that a person, 
who has once the small-pox, or 
measles, should, for ever after, be 
proof against the infection? Have 
all those humours, or whatever else 
it may be which before made him 
liable to it, been for-ever removed 
out of his body? If so, how is it 
that notwithstanding, children born 
of parents, both of which are of 
this description, should again be- 
come liable to it; this seems full as 
incomprehensible as the above; but 





* For a practice nearly similar, see 
Park’s Travels in Africa, Charms, called 
Sapphies, are written on slips of paper, 
and swallowed. 
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we see it daily, we get used to it; 
we have, perhaps in the beginning, 
thought about it; but finding ‘our- 
selves unable to find out the cause, 
we drop it, and content ourselves 
with ‘knowing that it is so. Is 
it, therefore, quite impossible, that 
there exists a remedy to make men 
proof against such poisons? . 

To. fascinate serpents, so. as to 
draw them to ourselves, seems at 
first sight, likewise to savour of su- 
perstition; yet it cannot be denied 
that these people possess a secret 
by which they are able to do it. 
Besides the many instances which 
I have heatd ‘from men of the most 
respectable characters, I was my- 
self eye-witness of some. A friend 
of mine, Mr. Bruno Arnaud, who 
lived at Cairo in an old house, had 
found once a serpent in his bed- 
chamber; not being over fond of 
such company, and suspecting there 
might be more, he sent’ for one of 
these men, to take them away. When 
the fellow came in, my friend told 
him, that he was afraid he had 
brought some serpents with him in 
his bosom, which he would after- 
wards make him -believe that he 
found in his house. He seemed af- 
fronted, and began to throw off one 
part of his clothes after the other, 
till he was quite naked. Thus he 
went from one room ‘to another, 
muttering something all the while, 
and actually gathered in a short time 
five large serpents around him; at 
last he said, there are no niore. 
When we hear such a thing for the 
first time, we are very liable to dis- 
believe it, because we never heard 
nor saw it before; but should we 
not do the same had we never heard 
nor seen what our rat-catchers can 
do with rats and mice? There may 
exist some ingredients, of which 
serpents are as fond, as mice and 
rats are of oil of Rhodium and cats 
of Valerian. — Travels by Mr. John 
Antes, p. 15. , 

So complete is the tyranny the 
Indian priests have established over 
rattle-snakes and others armed with 
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weapons equally deadly, that they 
lure them from their deepest re- 
treats, and make them fly from or 
follow them by apparent command. 
To obtain this skill and those ac- 
quirements, they study nature with 
the most unwearied application and 
assiduity ; their own particular say- 
ing is, that ‘* Nature produces no- 
thing for nothing ;” implying, that 
whatever is, is for some particular 
end or purpose. They observed 
animals bitten by venomous reptiles, 
were seen to seek a peculiar plant 
to recover their energy and strength ; 
and these reptiles in their turn have 
been known to betray violent ap- 
prehension at the approach of a 
hog, and to shew such antipathy to 
certain herbs, trees, and plants, as 
to suffer death sooner than avoid it 
hy passing over them. Objects too 
have been discovered, to which 
snakes in particular have such pas- 
sion and attachment, that they will 
face every danger to enjoy them. 
Armed with all this knowledge, the 
priests come into the world as per- 
sons inspired. _From their habits of 
life, the Indians are often exposed 
to the bite of venomous animals, 
and the priests in consequence, have 
to instruct them to know the anti- 
dote, and give it efficacy by gesture 
and incantation. They instruct the 
whole tribe in a manner of sleeping 
in the open air, in the utmost safety, 
though surrounded by snakes, not 
one of which dare approach them. 
The instruction consists in taking a 


stick and leaves from a certain tree ; 
with the point of a stick describe a 
ring round the sleeping. ground, 
place the leaves on the ring, and on 
doing this performs certain cere- 
monies. ‘This is all the knowledge 
they impart to the tribe, and this is 
highly efficacious and valuable ; for 
rejecting the folly of the use of 
words and exorcism, merely given 
to convey the idea of a superior 
power, the antidotes and herbs 
pointed out are certain cures, and 
the simple action of drawing a line 
with a black ash stick, and strewing 
on the line some leaves of the same 
tree, is known to be entirely suffi- 
cient to hinder the snake from pass- 
ing the line, and deter him from 
interrupting any thing within side of 
it. So great is their terror of this 
timber, that they are never known 
to inhabit where it grows, and ifa 


‘branch of black ash be cast before 


a rattle-snake, apprehension and 
fear immediately seize him ; his rat- 
tle ceases; his passion subsides; 
and groveling, timid, and yet. un- 
quiet, he takes a large circuit to 
avoid the branch, or more probably 
instantly retires. The familiarity 
between the priests and snakes, the 
principle of which they withhold 
from the multitude, is to be ac- 
counted for in a manner equally 
simple ;—by their alternately arm- 
ing themselves with substances, for 
which the snakes entertain the most 
decided ‘attachment, or antipathy.— 
Ashe's Travels, Vol. ii. p. 4—10, 


EXTRACTS FROM THE BISHOP 
OF CALCUTTA’S ADDRESS ON 
CONFIRMATION. 


WE have just received a copy of 
** An Address delivered to the Per- 
sons confirmed at the Triennial Con- 
Jfirmation holden in the Cathedral 
Church at Culcutta, on the 18th 
Day of December, 1821. By Tho- 
mas Fanshaw, Bishop of Calcutta.” 
Parts of it, of course, refer to the 


9 
“~ 


peculiar situation of those to whom 
his Lordship spoke ; but the general 
advice and directions are so highly 
valuable that we shall reprint them 
in this and a following Number. 


“1.The first requisite, perhaps, is 
that you be impressed with a just 
idea of the dangers of life, and es- 
pecially of youth: when that pe- 
riod shall have been passed, not 
merely in innocence, but in Chris- 
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tian improvement, little .is after- 
wards to’ be apprehended; though 
not so little, as to excuse you from 
vigilance and anxiety for your spiri- 
tual state. In youth you are by 
nature exposed to a combination of 
dangers, resulting from the violence 
of the passions, and from evil ex- 
ample, and from easiness of temper, 
and from want of experience, from 
precipitate decisions, from fascinat- 
ing views of the world, and from a 
yain confidence, that as it will never 
be too late, abundant opportunity 
will be afforded you hereafter, of 
making up your minds on the sub- 
ject of religion, and of living as it 
may require: in the mean time, if 
you conform to the received usages 
of propriety and decency, you will 
hold it to be sufficient for the pre- 
sent, and set your consciences at 
rest, It is my duty to warn you of 
the grossness of such delusion: un- 
questionably God may bring us to 
reflect and to inquire, at any period 
of our lives : but the question to be 
considered is, whether He will do 
this, when we have deliberately and 
perseveringly treated the matter as 
of little importance, compared with 
the worldly objects on which we 
have set our hearts. The way, in- 
deed, in which He usually brings 
such persons to reflect, if at all, is 
by some severe affliction; by the 
loss of friends, of health, or of for- 
tune; by some change in their out- 
ward circumstances, which strips 
the world of its allurements, and 
impels them to seek a refuge with 
God. You will not say, that such 
an alternative is to be regarded 
without alarm ; but something worse 
may happen: it may be that their 
delusion may continue to the end: 
year after year may roll away, with- 
out bringing any signal warning ; 
and the hand of death may be upon 
them, before they have examined 
their state. You have, therefore, 
no security but that of beginning 
well, and persevering in the right 


way: your safety lies wholly in your: 


sense of the danger which threatens 
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you on every deviation. And far 
easier is it to keep in the path of re- 
ligion, than to recover it, when once 
it is lost: other paths will be plea- 
sant to you for a time, and you will 
have no desire to quit them. True 
wisdom, therefore, will prompt you 
to resist the first solicitations of sin; 
you cannot listen to them, and pre. 
serve your powers of resistance un- 
impaired. 

** It is fit, however, that you should - 
know the nature of such solicita- 
tions ; for they are not confined to 
what the world condemns : you must 
appeal to a purer standard: the: 
tempter assails the innocent and un- 
suspecting most formidably,’ when 
he would draw them into practices 
and indulgences, which though they 
are at variance with the spirit of the 
Gospel, are not, perhaps, subjects 
of common censure or remark. Be 
that as it may, there is mischief in 
every thing, which has a tendency 


‘to the relaxation of genuine reli- 


gious principle; in every thing, 
which would oblige you to give up 
or even to be remiss in’ habits, in- 
culcated and prescribed by religion ; 
in every thing which requires you, 
before you can give assent to it, to 
tamper with the conscience, to ar- 
gue with yourselves from the prac- 
tice of others, or to efface or soften 
down any virtuous and Christian im- 
pression. Whatever is really good 
and right, recommends itself at 
once, to minds not corrupted by 
the world. This moral feeling is 
invaluable ; and is, therefore, by 
all means to be retained: and thus 
it is, that a correctness of princi- 
ple and a certain firmness of charac- 
ter will be found indispensable in 
your Christian career. 

‘* 2. But then, in the second place, 
it were vain to talk to you about 
religious principle and Christian 
firmness, if you are to be left to 
suppose, that they are absolutely 
within your own power. There 
could not be a more fatal error. 
In our fallen nature ‘nothing is 
strong, and nothing is holy,”’ but. 
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through the Grace of God: we owe 
our knowledge, and still more our 
love, of what is good, to the sanc- 
tifying influences of the Holy Spirit : 
and our power of persisting in the 
practice of holiness is derived from 
the same source: no truth is more 
clearly laid down in the Scriptures ; 
and it is illustrated in our own ex- 
perience. It will be, therefore, to 
little purpose, that you shall re- 
solve to lead Christian lives, unless 
you will maintain a continual inter- 
course and communion with God: 
Ido not exceed the truth, when I 
affirm, that prayer is as necessary 
to the weil-being of the soul, as 
food is to that of the body: we have 
no spiritual strength without it: we 
are left to our natural weakness : for 
what confidence can we place in 
the Divine protection, unless we 
seek it? or how can we expect to 
resist evil, if we take not the means 
to confirm ourselves in the love of 
that which is good? But these ef- 
fects flow from prayer: we are sure 
that God will hear us, if we ear- 
nestly ask, that He will enable us 
to fulfil his commandments, and 
teach us to love his law: and as lit. 
tle can we doubt, if we believe in a 
Gracious Providence, that He will 
direct us aright, when we submit 
ourselves entirely to his disposal. 
The very habit, indeed, of prayer 
is salutary to the soul: it keeps alive 
within us whatever is pure and holy ; 
it creates in us an abhorrence of 
sin! it gives us an interest in the 
service of Gud ; it dispenses a sanc- 
tifying influence, and places us 
above the world; not above the du- 
ties, or the charities, or the wants of 
life; that were, indeed, a delusion; 
but above its vicissitudes, its fash- 
ions, its corruptions and tempta- 
tions : in the constant practice of 
prayer our nature is gradually chang- 
ed: we are benefited by frequent 
and intimate intercourse with men, 
who are eminently good : how, then, 
can we fail to be improved, and 
even transformed, by the habit of 
holding communion with God ? Let, 
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therefore, the good resolutions, what- 
ever they may be, which you have 
this day formed, be connected and 
blended in your minds with the 
need of divine succour: our best re- 
solves are, that we will do what we 
know to be right, with the help of 
God : but a part of every such pur- 
pose will be, that we will seek for 
that help, and cease not to pray for 
it from day to day, while we remain 
in this state of trial. 

«< 3. In the next place, however, 
let me remind you, that though our 
secret and individual wants should 
be the subject of private prayer, 
(and they cannot be fully represented 
in any other) the religion of Christ 
could not be maintained in the world 
without the public service of the 
Church: and to imagine that either 
supersedes the use of the other, is to 
mistake the proper objects of both. 
The uses of private prayer may be 
gathered, in some measure, from 
what has been already said : but the 
service of the Church is a public 
and continually renewed profession 
of our faith in Christ, and that not 
merely fur our own sakes, but for 
the good of our brethren. If I 
might venture to make such a dis- 
tinction, I would say, that self-ex- 
amination, and contrition, and gra- 
titude for especial mercies, are the 
principal features of secret devo- 
tion; which, however, refer chiefly 
to ourselves: whereas of public 
prayer the prominent character will 
be, that it proclaims “‘ glory to God 
in the highest, and good-will to- 
wards men.” We meet in this 
place to offer to the Almighty the 
tribute of our common homage, to 
give evidence to others. of our faith 
in the Redeemer, and to shew, that 
however some. may think or act, 
we are “on the Lord’s side ;’ that 
in a conflict between. religion and. 
irreligion, such as exists in the 
world, we throw our weiglit, what- 
ever it may be, into the scale of the 
former; that we acknowledge our 
deliverance from sin and misery to 
be only through Christ ; that we de- 
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light in beholding others making the 
same profession ; that we can cor- 
dially join with our brethren. in cal. 
ling down on our. common frailties 
the mercy of God, and bis common 
blessing on our endeavours to serve 
him; and we attest, what in an age 
of religious empiricism and cause- 
less separation is not unimportant, 
that we are in the unity of the 
Church. It is not, however, my 
meaning, that social worship has po 
relation to private and individual 
wants; and as little should it be 
supposed, that in our most secret 
devotions our brethren are altoge- 
ther overlooked: I speak only of 
these leading distinctions of the 
two, with the view of shewing you, 
that both are necessary to the Chris- 
lian. Let it, therefore, be your care 
to lose no opportunity of joining in 
the service of the Church : let your 
attendance be not casual, but re- 
gular: no measure of secret piety 
will excuse you: what you need not 
for yourselves, you will in charity 
ask for your brethren, and. assist 
them in their prayers: above all, 
you will feel it incumbent upon you, 
especially in this heathen land, to 
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bear testimony unto Christ. It is, 
indeed, deeply to be lamented, that 
many of you may be thrown into 
situations, where religion is not pub- 
licly maintained: if, however, you 
shall feel the privation, (and such 
it must be to every Christian mind} 
you will be the more anxious to avail 
yourselves of the public worship, 
whenever it may be had. It might, 
indeed, be expected, that they, who | 
have resided at stations, where no 
religious provision exists, would, on 
the first opportunity, direct their 
footsteps to the house of prayer: 
we do not, however, always find 
this to be the case : and we account 
for it by the melancholy truth, that 
men may live without religion, till 
they cease to think of it, or per- 
haps regard it with disgust. From 
this fact I will derive one word of 
advice, which, however, I would 
press upon you with all earnestness; 
that if God has blessed you with 
religious impressions, cherish and 
mature them by all the means, which 
He has graciously afforded you; or 
they will become weaker, till they 
are effaced for ever.” 


(To be continued.) 


renner nance 
ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY. 


Sketches of the Ecclesiastical His- 
tory of Great Britain. 


No. X. 


Tue Church History of the Ninth 
Century is confined to two points, 
the destruction wrought by the 
Danes, and the restoration effected 
by King Alfred. On neither of 
these subjects, is our information 
precise. For the greater part of the 
circumstances with which they are 
supposed to have been attended, 
there is no better authority than that 
of ignorant and credulous monks, 
who wrote several centuries after 
the events took place, and were un- 
willing or unable to distinguish false- 


hood from truth. But of the main 
facts of the case, there can be no 
doubt. And even the particulars 
are not destitute of a degree of pro- 
bable evidence. The ruin of the 
great monasteries was a subject upon 
which tradition would not fail to 
busy herself; and if she exaggerated 
the cruelties of the despoiler, and 
the original splendour, and opulence 
of the destroyed, allowance for such 
inaccuracies may easily be made. 
The first Danish armament 
landed in Northumberland, and the 
monastery and shrine of St. Cuth- 
bert, were immediately levelled with 
the ground. The reliques of the 
Saint were preserved by the piety of 
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that age, or by the credulity of sub- 
sequent times; but every thing else 
which appertained to the Ghurch of 
Lindisfarne was involved in one un- 
distinguishing ruin. The monasteries 
of Jarrow and Weremouth shared 
the same fate. Few years had elap- 
sed, before the Mercian and East- 
Anglican territories were over- 
whelmed in a similar manner. Croy- 
land, or Crowland, Medehamstead, 
or Peterborough, and Ely, were 
ampng the most celebrated monas- 
teries in the whole island. The first 
and the last were situated among 
impenetrable morasses ; and are sup- 
posed to have had their origin in the 
cell of some pious anchorite, who 
retired from the world and its inha- 
bitants, to mortify his body in the 
bogs of Lincolnshire, and Cam- 
bridge. Of the size of the original 


buildings nothing can now be known. 
The monks had recovered from the 
Danish invasion, and been com- 
fortably re-established for upwards 


of two centuries, before. their ear- 
liest historians lived and wrote. And 
it is impossible to reflect upon the 
singular situation of these famous 
churches, without remembering that 
in such a position, Cassibelaunus 
held out against Cesar; and Alfred 
preserved himself when every thing 
else was lost. Croyland and Ely, 
(and Medehamstead likewise, if it 
was placed not on the scite of the 
present town of Peterborough, but 
in the neighbouring tharshes,) were 
well chosen places of defence; but 
the taste of the monks, which was 
subsequently so correct, had not yet 
taught them to select very agreeable 
situations, if their abode in these 
desolate fens was the result of pre- 
ference, rather than necessity. The 
truth probably may be, that the 
original monasteries were built on 
the scite of Saxon or British for- 
tresses, and that after the monastic 
fervour ceased, a great part of the 
building was used for military pur- 
poses. 

This supposition derives credit 
from the History of Ingulphus, who 
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represents the taking of Croyland 
monastery as aprotracted and bloody 
victory. The Danes were defeated 
in the immediate neighbourhood ; 
the battle in which they ultimately 
triumphed, was obstinately disputed 
and only gained by stratagem, and 
even then the relics and jewels and 
charters were conveyed away by 
water, to a place of security, and 
reproduced in after times. At Mede- 
hamstead also, the resistance is 
described as having been most for. 
dable, and the revenge of the bar- 
barians as at least equal to their 
loss. Ely yielded without much op- 
position ; but even there multitudes 
had assembled as ina place of secu- 
rity, and the ruin which ensued 
might have been delayed, if not 
averted, by a handful of brave men. 
Considering the slight resistance 
which the invaders - experienced 
throughout the country, and how a 
great part of this little proceeded 
from Croyland and Medehamstead, 
it is certainly not improbable, that 
these celebrated houses had been 
converted into castles of defence, 
and were the stage upon which 
Saxon liberty was fought for and 
lost. The most circumstantial de- 
tail of the Danish ravages amounts 
merely to a repetition of what has 
already been described. Those who 
resisted were put to death in battle, 
and those who yielded were mur- 
dered in cold blood ; until at length 
nothing remained even to King Al- 
fred himself, upon whoge head the 
crown of Wessex had descended, 
except the island or bog of Athel-. 
ingay in Somersetshire, in a corner 
of which, he secreted himself. both 
from friend and foe. 

But Alfred, although reduced to 
great straights, was born to re-esta- 
blish the independence of his coun- 
try, and he united in his person as 
many of the requisites for such a 
task, as any individual is known to 
have enjoyed. His genius was every 
way superior to the age in which he 
lived. Called to rule over defeated 
and dispirited tribes, his courage, 
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perseverance, and resources never 
failed. The king of.an island, which 
had not yet learned to defend itself 
by sea, he was the first to prepare a 
naval armament, and its success 
must have answered his most san- 
guine expectation. His favourite 
military manceuvre, in the face of a 
superior aud practised enemy, con- 
sisted of long and rapid marches; 
and when he could not fight at an 
advantage, he retired, or pretended 
toretire, until an opportunity offered 
of attacking the invader in detail. 
These are so many proofs that King 
Alfred was born a general ; and if 
his talents were exerted on a small 
scale, against barbarous adversaries, 
and at the head of troops of savages, 
he had still the means of shewing 
what he could have done in a nobler 
sphere, and he merited the high re- 
putation which was given to him by 
his contemporaries and successors. 
He placed his territory in a state of 
security by means of his fleets and 
castles. His militia was ready to be 
called out at any moment, and at 
any place, and a few fortunate and 
favourable events, {especially the 
Danish inroads on France,) con- 
curred, with his own great achieve- 
ments, to give him the’highest place 
among our Saxon kings. The title, 
however, was earned by his civil, as 
much as his military conduct; and 
it is to the former, and especially to 
that part of it, in which he appears 
as the restorer of religion, that we 
are now particularly to advert. 

The task would be comparatively 
short and easy, if it were confined to 
an explanation of what is related by 
contemporary authors. But the great 
body of English writers, antiqua- 
rians, commentators, lawyers, and 
historians, have agreed to work up 
the life of King Alfred the Great, 
into an amusing romance. From the 
solemn and. laborious Spelman to 
the flippant and superficial Hume, 
the history of Alfred has been made 
the subject of extreme misrepresen- 
tation, His learning is spoken of 
in terms which would suit the at- 
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tainments of a modern scholar. His 
writings are multiplied till they make 
a formidable catalogue. The whole 
cycle of the sciences is reported to 
have been familiar to him, and his 
religion is described not merely as 
sincere and ‘effectual, but as free 
from the least tincture of supersti- 
tion. And what is more extraordi- 
nary, these fictions are reported by 
historians upon the faith of the monk- 
ish chroniclers ; while they affect to 
be familiar with a contemporary of 
King Alfred, by whose assistance 
all such fictions may be detected. 
The narrative of Asserius, is. the 
only authentic account of Alfred’s 
private life. Its general credibility 
has never been impugned ; one half 
of what it contains, is transcribed 
by the panegyrists of the Saxon 
Solomon; and the other is ne. 
glected for no better reason than 
that it brings down the highly co. 
loured paintings of Malmesbury, to 
the sober hue of truth. j 
The fact appears to be, that the 
literary attainments of King Alfred 
were very slender, although his love 


_ of letters was intense. He was twelve 


years old before he learned to read 
his native tongue; and whatever 
knowledge of Latin he may have ac. 
quired, and probably its amount 
was always small, was communi- 
cated to him after he had reached 
his thirty-ninth year, The writings 
which are mentioned by later histo- 
rians, as the compositions of Alfred, 
are either mere extracts from the 
Bible and other books, which were 
furnished by his instructors and as- 
sociates, or translations from the 
Latin, of which he himself expressly 
says, that the originals were ex- 
pounded to him by his bishops. But 
his merit consisted in having assem- 
bled eminent men about his court, 
and in endeavouring to profit by 
their lessons. When he came to the 
throne of his ancestors, there was 
not one individual in his native king 
dom of Wessex, and scarely any 
within the limits of the Heptarchy, 
who could read the offices of the 
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Church in Latin, or even in Saxon. 
The learned persons by whom Al- 
fred was subsequently surrounded, 
had been educated in foreign coun- 
tries. Grimbald, who taught at Ox- 
ford, in France; Asserius at St. Da- 
vid’s, in Wales; and Johannes Eu- 
jena, by birth a Scot or Irishman, 
at several continental schools. These 
and many others, were invited over 
to England by the munificence of 
its king, and entrusted with the ge- 
neral superintendence of learning. 
But what more especially distin- 
guished Alfred from his predeces- 
sors, contemporaries, and followers, 
and even from many lovers of learn- 
ing, in a more enlightened age, was 
his endeavour to diffuse knowledge 
over the great body of his date 
He desired to communicate the ru- 
diments of learning to the young 
of all ranks; and commanded that 
no one should be taught any art or 
science, until he could at least 
read English. The knowledge of 
Latin, as a secondary step, was 
also strongly recommended; and 
made indispensable to the acqui- 
sition of the King’s favour, and to 
many of the most considerable of- 
fices about his: court and person. 
Learning was not locked up in uni- 
versities and monasteries ; though of 
both the King was a liberal patron. 
Knowledge was not confined to a 
privileged order, or ‘to one profes- 
sion, though the nobles and the 
clergy were expected: to be better 
informed than their fellow-country- 
men. The gate of virtue, of religion, 
and of happiness was thrown wide 
open, and all were invited to enter. 
If we had no other proof of the 
genius of Alfred, its claims might 
rest securely upon this fact. It 
proves his immense superiority over 
those with whom he lived—his inti- 
mate acquaintance with human na- 
ture+his possession of a wisdom 
which books and languages. cannot 
bestow. The long might of darkness 
by which his reign was followed, 
the re-establishment of monkery, 
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and all its abuses, the complete suc- 
cess of papal usurpation, and even 
the errors and violences of the Re- 
formation, might have been avoided 
if Alfred’s great design had been 
carried into execution, in the spirit 
of its excellent author. 

For the restorer of Saxon indepen- 
dence, and the founder of the Eng- 
lish marine, was a sincere and pious 
Christian ; and although his faith 
was deformed by superstition and ig. 
norance, few crowned heads have 
been such consistent supporters of 
religion. As our acquaintance with 


‘the state of religion during his reign, 


is confined to what Asserius has re- 
lated concerning Alfred, a more par- 
ticular notice of the faets which that 
historian has communicated, will 
form a proper addition to the pre- 
sent sketch. Alfred’s connexion with 
the Pope is of an obscure and doubt- 
ful nature. There is no proof ‘that 
the power of Rome was exercised in 
England during his long and glorious 
reign. Nor, on the other hand, can 
we discover any explicit assertion of 
the independence of the’ National 
Church. Catholic writers lay great 
stress upon the circumstance of Al- 
fred having been taken to Rome by 
his father, when five years of age, 
and confirmed and anointed, (anoint- 
ed, as Asserius says in regiem,) by 
Pope Leo. But the most zealous 
controversialist will not pretend to 
say, that Alfred was more than pas. 
sive wipon this occasion; and the 
anointing, which has been culled 
an instance of the Pope’s sagacity, 
is also a pretty convincing demon- 
stration of his fallibility ; for the 
reigns of Alfred’s elder brothers, 
intervened between his father’s and 
his own ; and he possessed no kingly 
power for twenty years after his so- 
lemn inauguration. The ceremony 
was probably nothing more than a 
complimeut to the King, who had 
travelled to Rome to pay his re- 
spects to the Pope, and who be- 
queathed an annual sum of three 
hundred marks to be dispensed in 
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the following manner, viz, one hun. 
dred in purchasing oil to be burnt 


at St. Peter's, in honour of that: 


Apostle; one hundred in paying the 
same respect to St. Paul; and one 
hundred to the apostolical and uni- 
versal Pope. Civilities of the same 
description, appear to have passed 
between Alfred and the successors 
of the Apostles; one of whom, Pope 
Marinus, remitted to the King a 
considerable portion of the true 
cross. 

But in the restitution of religion 
and learning, Alfred is not known 
tohave communicated with the Pope. 
The foreigners whom he collected 
were brought from all countries, 
except Italy, There is nothing said 
about receiving archiepiscopal au- 
thority, or even archiepiscopal or- 
naments from Rome—there were no 
legates, no councils, in. short, no 
marks of ecclesiastical domination or 
supremacy. The monasteries which 
Alfred founded were not filled with 
monks of one particular order ; ‘but 
bya mixed and irregular society. In 
the time of his immediate success- 
ors, the parochial clergy were allow- 
ed to marry, and it may be pre- 
sumed that the custom prevailed 
when he mounted the throne, and 
was not discountenanced during his 
reign. He had no exclusive attach- 
ment t« the monks, as his establish- 
ment of the University of Oxford, 
and his plans for general education 
sufficiently prové. He continued 
that opposition to image-worship by 
which the Church of England was 
already distinguished, and his copy 
of the ten commandments which 
united the first and second after the 
fashion of Rome—made amends for 
this inatcuracy by the addition of a 
new and concluding precept against 
adoring the works of man’s hands. In 
all these respects, and some of them 
are very. important, the example 
of Alfred gave no encouragement 
to the errors of a corrupted Chris- 
tianity. 
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On points which relate. more 
nearly to personal conduct, the 
same observation does notapply. His 
devotion and piety, which like that 
of the majority at the same period, 
was unquestionable and fervent, was 
also like that of the majority, disfi- 
gured by ignorance.—Relics of saints 
retained their sacred character, and it 
was on them that Alfred required 
the conquered Danes toswear, when 
more particularly anxious that. they 
should keep their oath. His con- 
versions were carried on at the point 
of the sword; and when the in-~ 
vaders of Britain could no longer 
resist his arms, they were compelled 
to embrace his religion. The length 
and regular repetition of his daily 
prayers, were calculated for a monk . 
who had renounced the world, ra- 
ther than for a sovereign, who was. 
toiling to amend it. His alms which 
were bestowed with a liberality and 
a discrimination that can never be 
too highly praised, were preceded, 
or followed by the very unnecessary 
declaration, that they were given 
for the good of his soul, and forthe 
remission of his sins. In short the 
private life of Alfred affords an in- 
stance of what we may see even in 
this, or in any age, and of what in 
a barbarous and uncivilized nation, 
is all that we can generally expect 
to see—a man who lived very well, 
though his principles were not sound 
—a man whose sincere piety, and 
long practised virtue, corrected the 
tendency of his erroneous tenets— 
of a man, to whom little had been 
given; but who nevertheless did 
much, The temptations which he 
was enabled to resist, the adversity 
and bodily suffering which he pati- 
ently bore; the moderation, the 
zeal, and the humility which he ma- 
nifested after his dominions were 
secured, may prove what the Chris- 
tianity of those times could pro- 
duce in the hearts of its faithful dis- 
ciples. 


4G 
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MISCELLANEOUS. | 


To the Editor of the Remembrancer. 


SiR, 
THE following paragraph appeared 
in a Newspaper * published in the 
beginning of the month of January 
last. 

* London Missionary Society— 
Tuesday evening a numerous meet- 
ing of Ladies and Gentlemen of dif- 
ferent religieus denominations, took 
place at the Freemasous’ Tavern, 
Great Queen-Street, Lincoln’s Inn 
Fields. Sir George Keith, Bart. 
was-unanimously called to-the chair, 
who, after.a preparatory prayer had 
been read by the Rev, Mr. Churchill, 
addressed the meeting at some length, 
describing the happy results likely to 
arise from the present: institution, 
which had for its object the evan- 
gelising of the poor inhabitants of 
London and its vicinity. Resolu- 
tions were agreed to, in unison with 
the objects of the Seciety.” 

The members of the Society, who 
were assembled. on this occasion, 
had, doubtless, in view, the spiritual 
improvement of the. poorer classes 
of the immense population of Lon- 
den and its vicinity.. And this. is 
surely in itself a laudable object, 
worthy of being prosecuted with all 
the zeal that is consistent with a 
sdund discretion.. It is indeed de- 
voutly to be wished that the spirit of 
pure and undefiled religion were in- 
' fused into the mass of .this popu- 
lation, for the prevention .of crime, 
for the security of society, and the 
honour of our common Christianity. 
But it may reasonably be doubted 
whether this desirable purpose is 
likely to be effectually attained by 
the union of persons ‘* of different 
religious denominations.” It is ob- 
vious that those who profess dif- 
ferent religious sentiments, cannot 
cordially unite in any one common 
system of faith ; and that they must 
be at variance as to what articles 
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they may think essential to the be. 
lief and acceptation of those whom 
they sadsieehe. to instruct. The 
Churehman, if he is a true friend to 
the establishment to which he pro- 
fesses to belong, cannot consider 
any article of ‘his Creed of such 
subordinate importance, as that it 
may be conceded to the claims of 
his dissenting brethren: he cannot 
abandon the doctrine of his Savi- 
our’s divinity and atonement, in 
compliment to the Socinian or Arian: 
neither can he consider the govern- 
ment of his Church Bishops, 
Priests, and Deacons, lawfully or. 
dained, as a matter so indifferent, 
that self-appointed teachers may 
allowably intrude themselves into 
the Christian ministry ; nor think 
that the solemn duty of a religious 
instructor may be usurped by any 
ignorant enthasiast or fanatic. 
Those, on the other hand, who dis. 
sent: from the Church, will be 
equally tenacious of their own pecu- 
liar opinions, and anxious to im- 
press them earnestly upon the minds 
of their disciples. Unanimity can- 
not subsist between persons of dis- 
cordant principles. There has hardly 
been any association, founded on 
such principles, which has not, in 
fact and experience, found its de- 
signs frustrated. It is not therefore 
to be expected, in this case, that 
the work of “evangelising the in- 
habitants of London and its vicinity,” 
should prosper in the hands of per- 
sons “of different religious deno- 
minations.” » 

But, beside the improbability of 
any society, so constituted, uniting 
cordially and effectually in the pro- 
secution of such a scheme, it pro- 
ceeds upon ‘the extraordinary as- 
sumption, that “the poor inhabi- 
tants” of the Metropolis and its 
neighbourhood have not the Gospel 
preached to them. A project, of 
this kind must appear extraordinary 
and unnecessary, when it is con- 
sidered what effectual provision has 
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been made in the places referred to, 
for the propagation of the saving 
traths of the Gospel among all orders 
of men; how numerous are the 
Churches, and increasing in num. 
ber, in which those truths are preach- 
ed, by men duly appointed, and 
every way competent to their holy 
function ; what pains ‘are taken that 
the Churches should be opened, and 
religious service performed, at vari- 
ous hours, for the accommodation 
and convenience of the different 
classes; what facility of access to 
the knowledge of the Gospel, which 
is of such universal importance, is 
afforded by every means to all; and 
how freely the sources of religious 
education are now laid open to the 
children of the poor. In addition 
to that ample provision which is 
made in our established Church 
that the poor may have the Gospel 
constantly preached to them, and 
the care that is taken ‘‘ in London 
and its vicinity” particularly, that 
by the cheapness of education they 
may be enabled to understand it, 
it is well known, that various socie- 
ties are formed there, and especially 
the Society for Promoting Christian 
Knowledge, whose benevolentobject 
it is, to offer books of the soundest 
religious instruction, at the eheap- 
est rate, to the poor. When such 
means of religious information are 
known to abound, and long have 
been, and now are, in full efficiency, 
so that no man in this country need 
be ignorant of what the Gospel re- 
quires him to believe -and to do in 
order to obtain everlasting salva- 
tion, it must appear strange that 


any society should, at this day, re- - 


gard, and propose to treat even the 
poorest of its inhabitants as uncon- 
verted, and in a state of heathenism. 
For such must be the light in which 
they are regarded by those, who 
propose to ‘ evangelise the poor 
inhabitants of London aad its vici- 


nity.” It is, indeed, greatly to.be 
lamented that they, or any who en- 
joy that fall ‘light of the Gospel, 
which shines upon this highly- fa- 
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voured land, should not. be duly 
sensible of these their inestimable 
privileges, and uniformly ‘‘ walk as 
children of the light:”’ that the con- 
duct of men, in any station in this 
Christian country, should suggest 
the necessity of their being con- 
sidered as a people to whom the 
saving truths of the Gospel are ab- 
solutely unknown, and as standing 
in need of yet being evangelised. 
‘Devoutly is it to be wished, that all 
‘who name the name of Christ, would 
depart from iniquity, and by the 
purity of their lives would so adorn 


‘their Christian calling, that the sin- 


cerity of it might never be called in 
question: but if the persons alluded 
to should be induced, by the sus- 


‘picions thrown out by this society, 


to look upon themselves as altoge- 
ther unregenerate and unconverted, 
and absolutely in the condition of 
heathens, and to suppose that their 
regular pastors withhold from them 
the truths of the Gospel; what 
would the natural consequences be, 
but an increasing alienation, on 
their parts, from such unfaithful 
and imcompetent teachers, the pre+ 
valence of schism and religious dis- 
sention, and the danger of the ex- 
tinction of that evangelical light, 
which, by the divine mercy, does 
with full spleadour shine upon our 
country !. . The intrusion of | self- 
eppointed teachers into the labours 
of the regular Clergy, or of those 
who are sent by such Missionary 
Societies as have no other autho. 
rity to send labourers into’ the 
‘Lerd’s vineyard than such as they 
themselves assume, must have the 
effect, so far-as it prevails, of un- 
hinging our whole ecclesiastical 
polity, of diminishing the usefulness 
of lawful pastors, and detaching the 
people from their ministry. How 
ineffectual their best endeavours are 
often rendered, and how lightly that 
authority which they derive in regu- 
lar suecession from the Apostles is 
‘esteemed, is evident from the num- 
bers who, almost in every place, are 
tempted te withdraw from their 
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congregations by the officious inter. 
ference of itinerant instructors: 
and when this spirit of sectarism is 
-abetted by the authority of Mis- 
*sionary Societies, composed of per- 
¢ sons of rank and importance, who 
would persuade the people that 
they stand in need of being evan- 
gelised, though they have, or might 
have, the Gospel constantly preach- 
ed to them, the evil must certainly 
be increasing. If the common peo- 
ple do not, as alas! it is to be re- 
gretted that they do not pay that 
serious attention that is due to the 
incomparable service of the Estab- 
lished Church, to its truly evan- 
gelical Liturgy, to the truths of the 
Gospel which are contained in, and 
promulged as well by it, as by the dis- 
courses which follow it ; every means 
indeed that is consistent with sound 
discretion should be adopted to re- 
vive in them such attention, and to 
attach them to that provision which 
is made for their advancement in 
true religion: but the greatest care 
should be taken, in all public asso- 
ciations especially, not to insinuate 
into the minds of those who are 
perhaps incapable of forming a 
right judgment in such matters, 
that the religious institutions of their 
country are inefficacious, and not 
adapted to convey to them the saving 
knowledge of the Gospel. 
Missionary Societies are justly 
and laudably employed in selecting, 
and assisting to maintain, fit persons, 
lawfully ordained for the work of 
the ministry, and sending them into 
foreign countries, where numbers 
yet remain to be converted to Chris- 
tianity. Yet even so, should they 
not act independently, or under any 
usurped authority; but be placed, 
wherever it is possible, under a regu- 
lar ecclesiastical control. Experi- 
ence has sufficiently shewn the mis- 
chiefs arising from those who will 
not submit to regular restraiat, nor 
to the authority of their ecclesiasti- 
cal superiors, where they have been 
jJawfully constituted. The two great 
Societies which have been formed 
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for the promotion of Christian know- 
ledge, and for the propagation. of 
the Gospel, send forth Missionaries 
in considerable numbers: but they 
are extremely careful to put them 
under the authority of Bishops, 
wherever this is practicable abroad, 
or to retain them in subjection to 
the Episcopal authority at home ; 
and never think of interfering in 
places where Christianity has been 
established for ages, and its ordi-- 
nances continue to be regularly ad- 
ministered, and its truths made 
known, for the edification of all who 
will attend to them. Well might 
the ‘*‘ London Missionary Society’ 
copy the example of these useful 
Societies, act under their auspices, 
and unite its benevolent endeavours 
with theirs: it would then carefully 
abstain from any insinuations which 
might make ‘ the poor inhabitants 
of London and its vicinity” fancy 
themselves destitute of evangelical 
truth, or instil into them dissatis- 
faction with their appointed teach- 
ers. When once they are infected 
with this spirit, and have the coun- 
tenance and authority of public 
meetings for undervaluing the ordi- 
nances of the Established Church, 
they will naturally become seceders 
from it: and whether, as they with. 
draw from the Church, they are 
more likely to approach to what is 
truly evangelical in principles, ha- 
bits, and manners, let the discerning 
reader judge. : 
I am, Sir, 
Respectfully yours, 


, 
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To the Editor of the Remembrancer, 
Sir, 
In the complete absence of any 


commentary on the Scriptures by an 
English orthodox writer*, at all 





* The work of Elsley is no exception, 
or though it may well answer the purpose 
of the College student in preparing for an 
examination, where Divinity is only one 
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adapted, in point of compass, for 
the perusal of young divines, I 
believe that the work of Rosen. 
miller is in very general use. Its 
plan indeed and its size are ex- 
tremely well adapted for this parti- 
cular purpose; for it professes to 
collect the opinions of the most ce- 
lebrated writers on each text, and 
this is a point of great importance, 
as it is obviously impossible for the 
majority of the younger Clergy to 
buy those important but voluminous 
Commentaries, with the substance 
of which, however, they ought to be 
acquainted. I do not think, in- 
deed, that in this respect; expecta- 
tion is answered by Rosenmiiller’s 
work, because, although the. opi- 
nions of a great variety of minor 
German divines, are brought for- 
ward, we look in vain in many places 
for those of the greater writers 
even of that country, and with our 
standard authors, Lightfoot, Mede, 
and others, Rosenmiiller seems al- 
most wholly unacquainted, But that 
is not the point to which I wish now 
to direct the attention of your rea- 
ders, but to one of much greater 
importance, viz. the dreadful bias 
to Unitarian opinions which a young 
mind can hardly fail to receive from 
his writings, unless presented to 
him with the strongest admonition 
and caution, as to the danger lurk- 
ing in them. To set this matter in 
the clearest light, I have run through 
his Commentary on St. Matthew’s 
Gospel, and beg briefly to present 
your readers with the gleanings 
I have made from it, that they may 
judge for themselves. 

Ch. I. At verse 18, the person- 
ality of the Holy Ghost is set aside, 
as in every subsequent note in this 
Gospel where the words wrnvya ayo» 
occur. At v. 20, the angel appear- 
ing in the dream, is lowered into a 





out of many subjects of enquiry, and only 
a limited time can consequently be given 
to it, I should be sorry to think that any 
Clergyman could be satisfied with the mea- 
gre and superficial information to be col- 


Jected from this work, 
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mete dréam. Ch. II. v. 2. The star 
appearing to the Magi, is trans- 
formed into a comet, sent for no 
peculiar purpose, which they, 
from their superstitious notions, 
imagined to portend the birth of 
the promised Redeemer, Ver. 13. 
The miraculous warning to Joseph 
to fly into Egypt is explained by 
saying, that the Magi had certainly 
told Joseph the threats of Herod, 
and that he therefore resolved to fly, 
and dreamt that he was to go into 
Egypt. Verses 16 and 17 are thus 
admirably interpreted. ‘ The hea- 
vens were opened,” means that “ it 
lightened ;” the Spirit of God de- 
scending like a dove, was not a per- 
son of the Trinity, (for local mo- 
tion cannot be attributed to an 
omnipresent being) but it was a 
bodily and fiery appearance, de- 
scending on Christ, as a sign that 
excellent gifts were given by God— 
and as to its being like a dove, that 
means that the lightening did not 
move quickly, but gently, as a dove 
does. See Virg. HEn. V. 217. The 
voice from Heaven means thunder ;” 
for the Hebrews, like the Greeks 
and Romans, reckoned thunder a 
sign from God, and judged of events 
by it! The word saying merely 
means ‘‘ que indicabat, declara- 
bat ;”’ so that the whole meaning 
of the words, ** And lo! a voice 
from Heaven saying, This is my 
beloved Son, in whom I am well 
pleased,” is, that there was some 
thunder and lightening at the bap. 
tism of Christ, from which the spec- 
tators understood that the newly 
baptized person was the Redeemer! ! 
In Ch. IV. the devil is merely some 
bad person, probably sent by the 
Pharisees, under the pretence of 
friendship, to mislead our Saviour, 
who had retired to fortify his mind 
for his approaching ministry. Christ 
did not really fast for forty days, 
but merely made use of such food 
as could be found in the wilderness, 
and his “ being hungered’? at last, 
means that he longed for bread. 
The different temptations did not 
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take place at the same period, but 
at intervals, At onetime, the false 
friend. took Jesus as his companion 
into the city, and they went toge- 
ther to the temple. What part the 
pinnacle is, is uot easy to say; but 
it is quite clear that it “‘ was not 
miraculously, but merely for the 
sake of a walk. and conversation, 
that the false friend led Jesus to the 
top of one of the porticoes. All of 
these were so constructed, that men 
might eat, drink, and sleep on them, 
as on all oriental roofs.” It is cu. 
rious to observe how . extremely 
Rosenmiiller is. discomfited by the 
verses in which the Tempter is re- 
lated to have taken our Saviour to 
the top of a high mountain. His 
note deserves to be given entire. 
Ver. 9. ‘' axpoonvreis is not here strictly 
to adore, or address prayer to, - but 
‘in sensu civili,” to supplicate, to 
fall on one’s knees for the sake of 
showing respect to! 'The Tempter 
seems to have persuaded JesuS to 
use royal power and dignity, and at 
the very outset of his office, to take 


possession of his empire. For which 


purpose perhaps he offered his as- 


sistance. ‘1 will give you,’ says 
he, ‘all these kingdoms,’ i. e. by 
my advice and effectual co-opera- 
tion, I will eause you to possess not 
only Judea, but all other countries, 
if you will pay me the honour whieh 
minor kings pay to greater ones.” 
The first observation alone makes 
nonsense of the whole passage ; for 
unless the Tempter required wor- 
ship to be paid to himself, what 
would be the meaning of Christ’s 
reply, that God alone is to be wor- 
shipped *? But besides. this, how 
could a man of Rosenmiiller’s un- 
derstanding ever suppose that a pri- 
vate Jew could persuade Jesus that 
he could make him master of the 
whole world? And where was the 





* Kuinoel, who (be it observed) agrees 
in all Rosenmiiller’s opinions on the points 
alluded to, quietly gets rid of this diffi- 
culty by observing, that we must assign 
to rpooxvvew in ver. 10 a different sense 
from that in ver. 9- , 
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impiety, at all events, of requiring 
the same respect as tributary princes 
pay to theirsuperiors ? These are 
the fruits of coming to the Scrip- 
tures. with a:mind pre-occupied by 
human systems ! 

Ia Ch. VHI. the explanation of 
the casting out of the devils, and 
allowing them to go into the berd of 
swine, is beyond all comprehension. 
Of course, Rosenmiiller begins with 
saying that the possest were mad 
people merely; and he adds, that 
he himself has seen a mad womat, 
who said she was a devil! Then 
the question of the possest to Je- 
sus—‘** What hiave we do with thee, 
Jesus, thou Son: of God?” &c. is 
explained after Wetstein’s notions, 
** that the madmen remembered the 
tortures they had andergone in the 
hands of the physicians, bleeding, 
living by rule, and taking nauseous 
and purgative medicines, and that 
they deprecated a repetition of the 
treatment,” Their request that they 
might be allowed to go into the 
herd of swine, is thus lucidly inter- 
preted. ‘* The demons are said to 
have asked leave to go into the berd 
of swine; but by the daemons are 
meant the lunatics, whose fixed idea 
was that they were devils. These 
are therefore the words of the juna- 
tics, who thought that they could 
not find any fitter abode after the 
graves, than the swine.”—“ Then 
they went and rushed ox the swine, 
not inio their bodies ; fer who could 
see the devils going into the bodies 
of the swine? The sense is—these 
mad men running across the fields, 
drove the swine down the precipice.” 
Let us now look to the whole story 
according to Rosenmiiller’s version. 
There were some mad men who 
lived in the tombs, and fancied they 
were devils. On seeing Jesus, they 
were afraid of being caught and 

t into the physicians’ hands, and 
hegatd Jesus to allow them to run 
after a herd of swine, and drive them 
inte the sea,. He. gave them leave, 
they did-so, and were thus healed ! 
Another of these German divines, 
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Eichhora, <entirely to. do - away 
with any semblance of a miracle 
here, says, that Jesus finding 
that the mad man (for only one 
is mentioned in St. Luke)  fan- 
cied himself a legion of devils, and 
that he should be therefore tortured 
by. Christ and sent to hell, humour. 
ed his fancy, in order to cure him, 
and ordered him to rum after the 
swine, m order that when they had 
perished, he might fancy that the 
legion of devils had gone out of him 
into them! 
- In. Ch. XIV. With tegard to 
the: miracle of the loaves and 
fishes, Rosenmiiller states the ex- 
planation of Paul of Jena, to the 
effect that many of the peeple had 
brought food with them, and: that 
when Jesus said—‘* Give ye them 
to eat;” (ver. 16) he addressed those 
who had provisions, and desired 
them to divide them among the 
people, so that no miracle ‘was 
worked. Of this Rosenmiiller dis- 
approves ; but in Ch. XV. where 
the similar miracle is recorded, he 
réfers to this explanation with the 
words “* Novam Paulli explicati- 
énem aliis examinandam relinqui- 
mus,” signifying, at all events, his 
opinion that it is worth attenfion. 

On the transfiguration, in Ch. 
XVII. after mentioning Paullus’s 
opinion that the disciples had been 
asleep, and that on waking, as the 
sun happened to shine bright, and 
they saw Jesus’ walking with two 
persous unknown to them, they 
called them Moses and Elias; and 
Gabler’s still more delectable no- 
tion, that all this was a dream of 
Peter's, and that (as is usually the 
case) on the first moment of wak- 
ing, he still saw the objects of his 
dream dancing before his eyes ; our 
author quietly says, “* De hac (ul- 
tima) conjectura quid statuendam, 
alii viderint. Qui plura’ desiderat, 
adeat Kuinelii ‘commentarium. 
Nos nihil definimus.” 

In Ch, XIX. v. 28. the promise 
that the Apostles should sit on 
twelve thrones in the Resurrection, 
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judging the twelve tribes of Israel, 
is of eourse only metapherical, 
and means that after. the death and 
resurrection of Jesus, the Apostles 
were to be the successors of his 
power in the Chiarch.. The peculiar 
phrase is only used, because there 
were as many Apostles as there were 
tribes in Israel. What an excellent 
reason ! 

In Ch. XXI. v. 3. where Jesus 
sends his disciple for the ass, Rosen- 
miiller states that it is quite clear 
that Jesus was known ‘to the mas. 
ters of the beasts, and that that was 
the only reason for their sending 
them. , 

I cannot but observe on this 
place, that Rosenmiiller was wholly 
ignorant of Mede’s learned expla- 
nation of verses 15 and 16, from the. 
8th Psalm. 

In the history of our Lord’s 
death, we have many, examples of 
Rosenmiiller’s - propensities. The 
darkness described in ver. 45 of 
Ch. XXVII. is said to have been the 
sort of dark vapour usually atten. 
dant on an earthquake, and remark- 
ed probably for uine or tem miles. 
A whole host of rational opinions is 
given on ver. 52, while after men- 
tioning that most writers believe the 
veil of the temple to have been mi- 
raculously rent, (vers 52.) he re- 
marks, that if it was made of thin 
materials, it would be rent asunder 
by the earthquake without any-mé- 
racle, In Ch. XXVIIL. v. 2,3. :af- 
ter observing that many think the 
angel is mentioned here only because 
‘the Jews commonly referred any 
events of which they did not kuow 
the cause to angels or invisible be- 
ings, he adds as his own Opinion, 
that Matthew is here only relating 
what he had heard perhaps from 
some soldier or Jewish senator, af- 
terwards converted. As there was 
an earthquake, which is frequently 
attended by a storm, the stone was 
probably split by lightning. When 
the guards saw on the top of the 
store “ fermam candidam et corus- 
cam,” they immediately fancied it 
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was an angel. What Rosenmiiller. 


here means by “ forma candida et 
corusca,” I do not exactly compre- 
hend, for in ver. 2, he’says, that as 
the soldiers were frightened, they 
might easily mistake lightning for 
an heavenly form. 

I have passed over much that is 
objectionable in other parts of Ro- 
senmiiller’s Commentary; but what 
I have adduced is amply sufficient 
to prove that his work is neither a 
safe nor a proper one to be put into 
the hands of young men preparing 
themselves for orders. At their 
age, from the great developement 
which has so lately taken place on 
their faculties, and the wonderfal 
progress in knowledge and: power 
which they have made, the natural 
pride of the human heart tends to 
make them believe that nothing is 
too difficult for them, and to revolt 
against all which is beyond their 
understanding. The system then 
which explains away miracles into 
facts of ordinary occurrence, and 
simplifies doctrines, by quietly re- 
jecting whatever is beyond the 
powers of man’s mind to under- 
stand, will find at that particular 
period a ready reception—and even 
if passing years and maturer know. 
ledge eradicate its falsehoods and 
its errors, it may still leave in the 
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mind a bias to turn from and reject 
all the more exalted and spiritual 
doctrines of Christianity, which, in 
fact, will take away the substance 
of religion, and leave only an exter- 
nal form and an empty name. 

I am, Sir, your’s, &c. 


eB 


To the Editor of the Remembrancer. 


SIR, 
I TRANSMIT to you certain emen- 
dations, made by my own judgment, 
or by conjecture ‘if you please, in 
going through some of the Volumes 
of the New Edition of the Works of 
Bishop Jeremy Taylor. They may 
be acceptable perhaps, though 
somewhat mortifying, to such of 
your readers as are possessed of 
that edition. In return, I should 
esteem it a great favour to receive 
from you, or from any of your cor- 
respondents, the emendation of cer- 
tain passages, which I apprehend 
can only be made by collation; the 
means of which are not within my 
reach. You will observe, that at 
present, I only go through Volumes 
II. II. and IV. from the fear of 
being troublesome. 
Iam your’s truly, 


VOL. Il. Life of Christ. 


For 
sincerely 
intention 


Page Line 
428. 33 
437 6 from bottom 
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VOL. III. Life of Christ. 
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VOL. III. Contemplations on the State of Man. 


last but four 
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VOL, IV. 


principle 
terror 

at peace 
stink 


principal 
the terror 
all peace 
sink 


Rule and Exercises of Holy Living. 
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noon. 
beauty 
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_ spirit in 
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spirit of 

6 from bottom gives us understanding 
last but 3 in love 
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30 by use 
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Note pavSavwv 
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Rule and Exercises of Holy Dying. 
378 29 many, of which many of which, 
414 last but 3 designation resignation 
The passages of which emendation is requested, by collation with for- 
mer editions, are thefollowing : 
VOL, III. Page 165, line 20: the passage beginning, “ And this I shall 


do yet farther, by considering, &c.” ‘ 
Page 437, line 24: the sentence beginning, ‘‘ Out of this life I can 


carry nothing but my good works, &c.” 

Page 441, line 7: the sentence beginning, “ In the time of the plague 
we may change places, &c.” 

Page 505, line last but 3: the sentence beginning, ‘Men shall have 
the glory of their bodies, and joy of their senses, &c.” ela 

Page 527, line 3: the sentence beginning, ‘‘ What groans, what sighs, 


will they pour out, &c.” : 
Page 529, line 28, “ smell nothing but the rotten stink of their bodies.” 


Page 540, line 21: The sentence beginning, ‘‘ The manner also of sin- 
ning aggravates the sin.” : 

Page 542, line 12: the sentence beginning, “ Pliny admires the force 
of lightning.” 

VOL. IV. Page 244, line 1: the sentence beginning, “‘ For if his 


neighbour be made miserable, &c.”’ ; 
Page 410, line 2; ‘* heating upon her crystal and pure mirror from the 


fancies of strength and beauty, &c.” 
REMEMBRANCER, No. 46, 4 
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To the Editor of the Remembrancer. 
SIR, 
You may render a service to the 
community by giving publicity to 
the establishment of a Penitentiary 
Asylum, in the county of Warwick, 
for Juvenile Offenders. A striking 
instance of reformed conduct (one 
of those alluded to in the Report) 
shews the value of this truly Chris- 
tian asylum. A youth, after the 
expiration of his imprisonment in 
gaol, came under its instruction and 
discipline, and, after a time, was 
hired as a servant with an aged re- 
lation, possessed of property, who 
afterwards, by large pecuniary of- 
fers, endeavoured to persuade him 
to engage in an act of felony. He 
strenuously resisted the temptation, 
pointed out to his relation the en- 
ormity of his guilt, ran away from 
his service, and came to the asylum, 
The truth of the youth’s statement 
being established he was received 
into the house of a respectable 
tradesman in the neighbourhood, 
and his integrity is amply rewarded. 
Your readers may be certified of 
this fact by application to the Mas- 
ter. Iam your’s, PHILONESIMUS. 
August 15, 1822. 


( Published in the provincial Papers 
of the County. ) 

CounTY OF WARWICK Asy- 
LUM FOR JUVENILE OFFENDERS. 
—In consequence of the» report 
made to the Committee for the ma- 
nagement of the affairs of the County 
Asylum, at a meeting, held at the 
Judges’ House, in Warwick, on the 
2nd of May, 1822, it was resolved : 

1, That the Asylum at Stretton 
be enlarged. 

2. That boys, not exceeding the 
number of 100, be admitted as soon 
as the funds will allow of such ad- 

mission. 

3. That boys be admitted who 
may be taken before a Magistrate 
on acharge of Felony, at the dis- 
cretion and recommendation of such 
Magistrate. 

4. That every boy, before he be 
admitted, do set himself as a ser- 


. 
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vant in husbandry, to the Master of 
the Asylum, for fifty-one weeks. 

5. That boys sentenced to the 
Gaol or House of Correction at Co- 
ventry, be admitted after the expi- 
ration of such sentence, upon the 
recommendation of the Magistrates 
of the said city and county. 


The report which occasioned these re- 
solutions stated, that since the com- 
mencement of the establishment in the 
year 1818, thirty-six boys had been ad- 
mitted ; that thirteen (some of whom had 
been convicted of capital éffences,) had 
been reformed ; placed in respectable si- 
tuations, and were-now conducting them- 
selves as useful members of society, which 
appears by the testimony ir em- 
ployers; that twelve boys are now in the 
Asylum, all of whom by their industry and 
orderly deportment, shew that the object 
for which they were sent is obtained: and 
that persons of respectability have now 
made applications to receive them into 
their families as workmen and servants, 

Under the conviction, therefore, that 
great good has heen already effected on 
many of these once unhappy objects, la- 
bouring under ignorance and unrestrained 
habits of vice, it was determined by the 
Committee to enlarge the Asylum, and to 
open its benefits to such other juvenile of- 
fenders as the Magistrates might consider 
likely to be reformed by its regulations 
and discipline. 

The Committee confidently expect that 
the public will, in due time, derive very 
great advantage from a liberal encourage- 
ment of this institution, inasmuch as it is 
presumed that the present: charge on the 
county rates for prosecutions, may by this 
means be considerably reduced. But in 
their appeal to higher motives, they are 
persuaded that the friends of this truly 
Christian establishment will he gratified 
by being instrumental in the prevention of 
crime, and in the means of recovery from 
guilt. By order of the Committee, 

~  ‘T, R. BROMFIELD. 
Honorary Secretary, appointed Jan. 1822. 
Judges’ House, Warwick, 
July 16, 1822. 

N. B. The Boys are employed in 
Husbandry Work, in making Clothes 
and Shoes, in weaving and Rope 
Spinning. Information respecting 
the Asylum may be received by ap- 
plication (post paid) to Mr. Cox, 
the Master, at Stretton, upon Duns- 
more, who will also shew the estab- 
tishment to visitors. 
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' DEATH’S FINAL CONQUEST. 


THE glories of our blood and state 

Are shadows, not substantial things, 

There is no armour against fate: 

Death lays his icy hands on kings. 
Sceptre and crown 
Must tumble down, 

And in the dust be equal made 

With the poor crooked scythe and spade. 


Some men with swords may reap the field, 
And plant fresh laurels, where they kill : 
» Bat their strong nerves at last must yield: 

They tame but one anotlier still. 

Early or late 

They stoop to fate, 
And must give up their murmuring breath, 
When ‘they—pale captives—creep to death, 


The garlands wither on your brow ; 
Then boast no more your mighty deeds: 
Upon death’s purple altar now 
See where the victor victim bleeds: 

All heads must come 

To the cold tomb; 
Only the actions of the just 
Smell sweet, and blossom in the dust. 

JAMES SutrRLEY, —Died 1666. 
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THE CHARACTER OF A HAPPY LIFE. 


How happy is he born, or taught, 
That serveth not another’s will: 
Whose armour is his honest thought, 
And simple truth his highest skill. 


Whose passions not his masters are ; 
Whose soul is still prepared for death ; 
Not ty’d unto the world with care 

Of Princes’ ear, or vulgar breath. 


Who hath bis life from rumours freed ; 
Whose conscience is his strong retreat : 
Whose state can neither flatterers feed, 
Nor ruin make oppressors great. 


Who envies none, whom chance doth raise, 
Or vice: who never understood, — 
How deepest wounds are given with praise ; 
Nor rales of state, byt rules of good. 

4n2 
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Who God doth late and early pray 
More of his grace than gifts to lend ; 
And entertains the harmless day 
With a well-chosen book or friend. 


This man is freed from servile bands 
Of hope to rise or fear to fall; 
Lord of himself, tho’ not of lands ; 
And having nothing, yet hath all. 
Sir Henry WorTton,—Died 1639. 


Te 


CONTENT. 


PEACE, mutt’ring thoughts, and do not grudge to keep 
Within the walls of your own breast. 

Who cannot on his own bed sweetly sleep, 
Can on another’s hardly rest. 


Gad not abroad at every quest and call 
Of an untrained hope or passion. 

To court each place or fortune, that doth fall, 
Is wantonness in contemplation. 


Then cease discoursing soul—till thine own ground. 
Do not thyself or friends importune. 


He, that by seeking hath himself once found, 
Hath ever found a happy fortune. 


HERBERT. 


er 


IN PRAISE OF LESSIUS’ RULE OF HEALTH. 


Go now, and with some daring drug 

Bait thy disease; and, while they tug, 

Thou to maintain their precious strife - 

Spend the dear treasure of thy life— 

Go, take physic: doat upon 

Some big-named composition, 

‘The oraculous Doctor's mystic bills, 

Certain hard words made into pills ; 

And what at last shalt gain by these ? 
Only a costlier disease. 

That which makes us have no need 

Of physic, that’s physic indeed. 


Wilt see a man all his own wealth, 
His own physic, his own health? 
A man, whose sober soul can tell 
How to wear her garments well ? 
Her garments, that upon her sit, 
As garments should do, close and fit? 
A well-cloth’d soul !—that’s not opprest, 
Nor chok’d with what she should be drest? 
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A soul sheath’d in a crystal shrine, 

Through which all her bright features shine. 
As when a piece of wanton lawn, 

A thin aerial veil, is drawn 

O’er beauty’s face, seeming to hide, 

More sweetly shows the blushing bride. 

A soul, whose intellectual beams 

No mists do mask, no lazy steams. 

A happy soul, that all the way 

To heav’n rides in a summer’s day. 

Would’st see a man whose well-warm'd blood 
Bathes him in a genuine flood— 

A man, whose tuned humours be 

A set of rarest harmony ? 

Would’st see blithe looks? fresh cheeks beguile 
Age? Would’st see December smile? 
Would’st see nests of new roses grow 

In a bed of reverend snow? 

Warm thoughts, free spirits, flattering 
Winter’s self into a spring ? 


In sum, would’st see a man, that can 
Live to be old and still a man? 
Whose latest and most leaden hours 
Fall with soft wings stuck with flowers! 
And when life’s sweet fable ends, 
Soul and body part like friends ; 
No quarrels, murmurs, no delay— 
A kiss, a sigh, and so away. 
This rare-one, Reader, would’st thou see? 
Hark hither—and thyself be He. 


CRASHAW. 


Leonardo Lessius, of whose “ Rule of Health” so much is here said and so beautifully, 
was a Jesuit, a distinguished polemical writer in the 16th and 17th centuries, and a 
great admirer of the temperate principles of Lewis Cornaro, noticed by Addison, in 
No. 195 of the Spectator, The title of his Book is “ Hygiasticon sen vera Ratio Vale- 
tudinis bone vite una cum sensuum, et Judicii, et memoria, integritate ad extremam 
senectutem conservanda,” 








REVIEW OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


A Letter to his Grace, the Lord ter to his Primate professes to un- 
Primate of Ireland, on the man- fold, and the ingenuity with which 
ner in which Christianity was his opinion is defended, are suffi- 
taught by our Saviour, and his cient reasons for introducing our 
Apostles. By George Miller, readers to the pamphlet before us. 
D.D. M.R.I.A. Rector of Der- We shatl commence by extracting 
ryvoylan, 8vo. pp. 72. 2s. Ri- _ passages which develope the learn- 
vingtons. 1822. ed doctor’s hypothesis, and con- 

clude with stating our opinion of its 

THE character and station of Dr. _ justice. He proposes to place the 

Miller, the discovery which the let- propagation of Christianity in a new 
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light—and it is thus that he explains 
his views: 


“ If the original preachers of a Re- 
ligion, disclaiming the aid of power, en- 
deavour to propagate their doctrine only 
by persuasion, two ways lie open to them. 
They may choose either to address them- 
selves separately to individuals, and thus 
gradually to collect a body of converts 
sufficiently considerable to possess politi- 
cal importance and security, or they may 
explain their tenets to assembled crowds, 
trusting that from these collective exhor- 
tations, some good result would spring, 
though without any anticipation of ‘the 
particular instances in which this might 
occur, These two methods of propa- 
gating a Religion by persuasion, namely, 
the proselytism of individuals and collec- 
tive preaching, I design now to compare 
together, and to enquire which of the two 
has been employed, or whether both have 
been conjointly employed, in the original 
communication of the Gospel. Such a 
view of the subject will I hope present 
a new reason for admiring the provident 
wisdom of that great Being, who planned 
the redemption of mankind, while it may 
strengthen our conviction, that the Re- 
ligion which we profess, was the work, not 
of man, but of God. 

“ Ifa politician, acting merely accord- 
ing to the principles of human wisdom, 
should design to form a party, he would 
naturally address himself to individuals, 
and in the representations separately em- 
ployed for gaining the acquiescence of 
each person, he would endeavour to avail 
himself of the facility afforded by the pe- 
culiar sentiments, the personal views, the 
weaknesses, and the passions of the indivi- 
dual whom he solicited. It could never 
be the policy of such a man to propose 
his plans to a crowd, which had not been 
prepared for his purpose by much previous 
management. A number of individuals 
must be severally taught to consider the 
association as favouring their respective 
opinions or interests, before an attempt 
can be successfully made to produce that 
general and promiscuous conviction, which 
has been sarcastically defined to be ‘ the 
madness of many for the gain of a few.’ 
Even when a new measure is to be pro- 
posed to a political assembly accustomed 
‘to the sway of an individual, he would be 
deemed a weak and improvident minister, 
who would hazard the success of his ope- 
ration, and the general credit of his go- 
vernment, on the effect which might be 
produced by propounding his plan at 
once, to the collective wisdom, even of 
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men whom he habitually guided, without 
having separately ascertained their dispo- 
sition to afford him in that instance their 
usual support. Human measures are ac- 
complished by a compromise of the good 
and bad qualities of men ; and to effect 
such a compromise, not only the honest 
prejudices, but also the vanity and the 
selfishness of individuals, must be treated 
with the most scrupulous tenderness, 

“ If such: be the mode, in which the 
measures of human policy are carried into 
operation, it must be evident that mischief 
is done in the process. If the prejudices 
of an individual are flattered for the pur- 
pose of conciliating his assent, those pre- 
judices are strengthened ; if his vanity is 
gratified by the deference apparently 
shewn for his opinion, he becomes vainer 
than before; if his selfishness is bribed 
by some advantage presented to him as 
the reward of his concurrence, he is ren- 
dered more corrupt. So far as any arts 
are employed in preparing the minds of 
individuals, distinct from the influence of 
fair and general reasoning, in the same 
proportion are those individuals _per- 
verted. 

“ In politics, indeed, this inconvenience 
is not much regarded, The concern of the 
politician is with the exterior conduct of 
men, rather than with their inward senti- 
ments: and if he can at the present rely 
upon their outward co-operation, he trusts 
to time and circumstances for tle con- 
tinuance of their support. He may be 
sensible that he is rendering those men 
worse members of society, whose.concur- 
rence hie is soliciting; but he sees no other 
method of managing tie affairs of a go- 
vernment, and. contents. himself, when 
most conscientions, with doing as little 
harm, as the necessity of his situation may 
permit. | 

** But however such expedients may 
be deemed admissible in political arrange- 
ments, they must be wholly incompatible 
with the character of genuine Religion. 
Genuine Religion belongs to the heart; 
and where that is perverted, Religion 
must be debased. If then any arts are 
employed in gaining proselytes, which 
conciliate them by acting on their private 
weaknesses, the true purpose of proselytism 
is defeated, for the new converts are ren- 
dered worse, in their very accession to 
the Religion which should render them 
better. Exterior co-operation is not in 
this case sufficient, as.in that of a political 
party ; and if the heart is pot reformed 
in the very act, by which it is gained to a 
religious association, that association is 
but a political party in disguise. Ri these 
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principles be just, it may be assumed as a 
characteristic of a genuine Religion, that it 
js originally propagated in a public man- 
ner, as most effectually precluding those 
corrupting influences, which have been de- 
wcribed; and, on the contrary, that a Re- 
ligion of human contrivance will as na- 
turally be primarily propagated by those 
applications made separately to indivi- 
duals, which are the expedients of politi- 
cal party. The former would reject those 
expedients, by which it must be cor- 
rupted, and would trust to the provi- 
dence of that God, from whom it had 
sprung; the latter having vo other sup- 
port than from human artifice, would ac- 
cept it in the only manner, in which it 
could be obtained.” P. 3. 


Dr. Miller, after having observed 
that the Mahometan faith was pro- 
pagated by private applications, 
and all the arts of a worldly poli- 
tician, before force was called in 
to the assistance of imposture ; 
proceeds to shew, at considerable 
length, that neither Jesus nor his 
apostles had recourse to the system 
of individual proselytism. To do 
the doctor justice, this portion of 
his pamphlet should be carefully 
perused, as on the success or the 
failure of the proposition which it 
maintains, his hypothesis must rest 
or fall. But we presume that the 
majority of our readers, while they 
agree with us in admiring the acute- 
ness which is repeatedly displayed, 
will not hesitate in refusing their as- 
sent to the conclusion at which Dr. 
Miller arrives. The following pas- 
sage contains his own summary of 
the argument by which the doctor 
has been persuaded that private ap- 
plications were séldom, if ever made 
for the purpose of proselytism. 


“ From all these observations, it ap- 
pears, that the ministry of Jesus had been 
preceded by a harbinger, who employed 
no arts of conciliation, and acted in no 
Concert with his Master; that it was it- 
Self ‘commenced in the same uncompro- 
mising spirit, by a bold and public as- 
sumption of the Divine character; that 
Jesus described the propagation of his 
Religion in parables, which implied, that 
his doctrine should be preached generally 
to the world, and that its reception should 
be the work of the Divine Providence, 
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not of human contrivance ; that, when he 
was brought before the rulers of Judea to 
answer for his doctrine, he declared that 
the whole of his ministry had been public ; 
that the very few instances, which seem 
at the first view to have been contradic- 
tory to such a system of conduct, are 
easily shown to furnish no argument 
against it; that the orders which Jesus 
gave to his Apostles, when he sent them 
on their original mission through the 
cities of Judea, seem, by limiting them 
to one fixed residence in each place, to 
have, in a considerable degree, precluded 
the solicitation of individuals; that in the 
remarkable attempt made to proselyte the 
Athenians, the enterprize was abandoned; 
as soon as the public exhortations of 
Paul proved unsuccessful, notwithstand= 
ing that some encouragement was afforded 
for endeavouring to gain over individuals 
to the faith ; that in the not less remark- 
able case of the long residence of the 
Apostle in the capital of the empire, while 
an extraordinary combination of circum- 
stances had placed him in that interme- 
diate situation between publicity and pri- 
vacy, which might not alarm the jealousy 
of the government, and yet might permit 
only a free and general intercourse with 
the Apostle, his own retigious prudence 
seems to have hindered him from attempt- 
ing to form a party among his country- 
men, and from employing for the pur- 
pose of procuring proselytes that deputed 
agency of others, which the flourishing 
state of the Christian Church of Rome 
might have sufficiently supplied; and 
lastly, that in other places, among the 
Corinthians and Thessalonians, (and : to 
these the Ephesians may be added)*, the 
Apostle had submitted to a mechanical 
drudgery for his subsistence, .which must 
have occupied so large a portion of his 
time, as scarcely to leave any except that 
part which was employed in his public 
ministrations, and yet did not utter any 
complaint of such an appropriation of it, as 
interfering with the fanctions of his minis- 
try, though he spoke of it as constituting a 
personal abasement.” P, 44. 


We cannot admit the validity of 
this reasoning.’ Our Lord’s intro- 
duction and invitation to Peter and 
John, his intimacy with afew chosen 
disciples, his more especial con- 
fidence in a still smaller number, 
his friendship for the family of La- 
zarus, his conversations with Mary 
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and Martha, with Nicodemus, and 
with the woman of Samaria, his 
miracles in’ private houses, and 
at the express request ‘of  indivi- 
duals, are circumstances which we 
cannot reconcile with Dr, Miller’s 
hypothesis. His explanations of 
some of them are alluded to in 
the preceding extract, and the in- 
quisitive reader may find a fuller 
statement in other parts of the 
pamphlet. But in spite of these 
explanations we must still believe 
that our Saviour’s conduct does not 
authorise the interpretation of it 
which is now suggested. 

The distinction between prose- 
lyting and confirming is untenable. 
For it can hardly be said that a 
single individual was a confirmed 
believer in the Gospel, until the 
resurrection of its Author from the 
dead: The apostles and disciples 
might acknowledge the prophetical 
character, and even the Messiah- 
ship of Jesus, without being strictly 
or completely Christians. The task 
of proselyting: them therefore might 
continue, and we ‘have nv doubt, 
that it did continue until their Mas- 
ter’s death. The hardest and most 
important docrine which he came 
to teach, namely, his atonement for 
the sins of mankind, was not re. 
ceived, or even understood before 
the fact had taken place. After 
the resurrection the apostles still 
looked for the restoration of a tem- 
poral kingdom, and had much to 
unlearn, as well as learn before 
they could be denominated believ- 
ers in the dispensation of the cross. 
The foundation of their faith was 
laid by Jesus both in public and 
private, before he was put to 
death. The confirmation of it he 
accomplished between his resurrec- 
tion and ascension, and they then 
were reatly to teach others, and as 
soon as the Holy Ghost enabled 
them, they proceeded to teach others 
in the same manner and to the same 
effect ‘that they had been taught 
themselves. For St. Paul’s general 
conduct is as much at variance with 
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Dr. Miller’s theory, as that of the 
conduct of our Lerd himself. The 
point on which the doctor mainly 
relies, is the apostle’s departure 
from’ Athens upon the bad success 
of his speech on Mars’ Hill. But 
the apostle only came to Athens by 
accident, and for security; and he 
was anxious before his speech, to be 
joined with speed by his compa- 
nions, that they might proceed to 
Corinth. He only attempted the con- 
version of the Athenians, wiile he 
waited for Silas and Timotheus. 
With regard to St, Paul’s conduct 
at Rome, we know little or nothing 
with certainty, except that he called 
unto him not all the Jews, but the 
chief of the Jews; and that being 
confined in his own hired house 
he received all that came unto him. 
In neither of which is there any 
proof of the exclusive publicity of 
his preaching. His mechanical em- 
ployment is the only circumstance 
that. remains; and against this, 
which is at best a very questionable 
argument, we may set off his nu- 
merous salutations to particular in- 
dividuals, his declaration that he 
had taught publicly, and from house 
to house, the conversion of sepa- 
rate families, as that of the jailor 
and others at separate times; and 
even the celebrated speeches before 
Felix and Agrippa, which were par- 
ticular addresses to the consciences 
of particular individuals. Com- 
bining all these facts, we cannot 
doubt that St. Paul in imitation of 
his Master, taught publicly or pri- 
vately as circumstances might di- 
rect, and only abstained from those 
political arts, which Dr. Miller 
rightly considers unworthy of the mi- 
nisters of religion, and to which his 
arguments ought to have been con- 
fined. Putting facts out of the 
question, the moral of his theory, 
can extend to such private ap- 
plications only as are addressed to 
passion, interest, or vanity, rather 
than reason, truth, or conscience. 
If it be said that all private «ppli- 
cations have a tendency to degene- 
7 
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rate into intrigue and artifice, it 
may be answered that all public ap- 
plications have a similar inclination 
to produce a love of popularity and 
display, to encourage what may be 
valled the captivating mode of in- 
struction, and to deform the ‘pro- 
fession of the-Gospel by the ego- 
tism of the teachers, and ‘the vio- 
lence of the; taught. If Jesuitism 
degrades those whom it undertakes 
to purify, there-is also a ranting fa- 
naticism; which puffs up and in- 
flames. Both descriptions of teach- 
ing are liable to abuse; by the in- 
triguing and the violent both have 
been abused: and we are afraid 
that preachers may now be found 
who are intemperate without cou- 
rage, ‘and -artful without discre- 
tion. But Dr. Miller will be the 
Jast to contend that public instruc. 
tion should be. laid aside on ac- 
count of the exereseences by which 
it is too frequently disfigured. He 


will be the first to say, let those ex- - 


crescences be removed, with as lit- 
tle injury as possible to the pa- 
rent.stock. And he ought to argue 
in the same way respecting private 
teaching. His opinion that such 
teaching becomes too often injurious, 
is lamentably but indisputably just. 
In protesting against appeals to in- 
terest, to yanity, to prejudice, he 
strikes at the most prominent, and 
destructive practice of those who 
claim the first rank among the 
friends of religion, while in reality 
they deserve the last. In exposing 
such misconduct the learned doctor 
canuot employ greater ingenuity or 
zeal than the urgency of the case 
requires; bat be will meet with 


' more success by adhering to beaten 


paths, than by. the discovery or 
propagation of the novelties from 
which we have been compelled to 
dissent, 

ree 
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With an Appendix containing 
— of Translations, and 

ibliographical Descriptions. By 
the Rev. Henry Cotton, D. C. L. 
late Student of Christ Church, 
Oxford. 8vo. pp. 190. Ts. 6d. 
Oxford. 1821. 


THE modest title and appearance of 
Dr.» Cotton’s work afford sufficient 


‘indication of its real worth. Few 


publications of a similar character 
contain half the useful information 
which is comprised in this unassum- 
ing volume, and in few cases can the 
labour of collecting and arranging 
the materials have been more irksome 
or protracted, Such circumstances 
should recommend the List of the 
Editions of the Bible to very general 
attention, and we trust that.our own 
bad example, in having left it for six 
months upon our table, willnot have 
many imitators. ; 

Dr. Cotton represents his pamph- 
let to be an appendix to the latter 


.part-of Lewis's History of the Eng- 


tish Translations of the Scriptures. 
But, in fact it is something much 
better than this. The body of the 
work may properly enough ‘be con- 
sidered as an appendix to Lewis; 
but the introduction, the notes, and 
the various specimens of early ver- 
sions entitle Dr. Cotton to a higher 


title than the continuator of an other 


man’s labours. 

The Introduction commences by 
pointing out some of the difficulties 
with which Mr. Lewis had to con- 
tend, and they appear amply suffi- 
cient to excuse nis occasional inac- 
curacy. Former attempts at pub- 
lishing Lists of the English Editions 
of the Bible are then described— 
they consist of no less than five, two 
of which were printed privately for 


the Archbishop of Canterbury in the 
-years 1776 and 1778, from a manu. 


script in Lambeth Library—one, 
entitled The Lambeth List, enlarged 
and improved, &c. was prefixed to 


‘Crutwell’s Bible, Bath, 1785; a re- 


print of the second Lambeth List 
“41 
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continued to 1792, was attached to 
Archbishop Newcome’s view of Eng- 
lish translations, and another re- 
print. was brought down to 1816, 
and appended to a republication of 
Lewis. Dr. Cotton shall give his 
own account of the plan which be 
has now adopted. 


“Tn all of these the editions are ar- 
ranged in chronological order, and in the 
four last, the Psalms form a separate class. 
I have judged both these arrangments to 
be most conducive to perspicuity, and as 
such haye adopted them. With respect to 
the tabular or columnar form in which the 
precedivg lists are printed, it certainly 
possesses some advantages in making an 
hasty reference to a particular edition, 
because not only are the dates and sizes 
brought together as here, but the place 
also, the printer, and the possessor of the 
volame.’. But in the present instance it 
was found that this scheme was subject to 
some disadvantages ; especially as in many 
cases the uumber of possessors given would 
be considerable ; and since the column con- 
taining their names could not be widened, 
the rest of the page would have presented 
an aukward and displeasing blank, 

“ Whatever was set down in the former 
lists 1 have conceived myself bound to re- 
tain, unless upon examination I discovered 
it to be erroneous: and in faet I have little 
doubt that several editions, cited in this 
tract as printed in different sizes, owe their 
supposed existence to the circumstance of 
being called folios by one, and quartos by 
another; octavos by one, and twelves by- 
another. In-this particular Mr. Herbert 
is not to be depended upon for accuracy ; 
he himself acknowledges in his work, that 
he often calls octavos those volumes which 
are really twelves, (or more properly 
speaking, sixteens; for in old books the 
signatures run in eights much oftener than 
in any other number.) In seeking and 
noting down possessors of the earlier edi- 
tions, I kave bestowedsome pains ; andhave 
given the names of every sociéty or person 
with whom I found the more rare and cu- 
rious articles: endeavouring always to 
cite, if possible, a piblic rather than a pri- 
vate repository; a permanent collection, 
such as the Bodleian, rather than the library 
of an individual. For it is interesting, and 
in many cases useful, to know where such 
and such-a translation or remarkable edi- 
tion can be found ; likewise to know where 
a second.and a third copy is to be met with, 
for the sake of supplying a defect, or for 
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comparison of any kind. With regard to the 
later editions, and such as are yet scarce 
ly out of circulation, the same care did not 
seem to be required; for them I have not 
gone out of my way, but have been con- 
tented to find a single reference, which 
should be sufficient to verify their exist- 
ence, 

“ The notes, with the exception of the 
first, are short, and few in number; for I 
scarcely thought it worth while to load the 
pages with observations transferred from 
Lewis, or other bibliographers; and the 
descriptions of some more curious editions, 
I have placed. by themselves in the Ap- 
pendix. The length of the first note may 
perhaps be excused by the high interest 
and value of the book whieh it describes, 
I should much rejoice to see a careful re. 
publication of this first edition of Tyndale’s 
Testament, with various readings from the 
editions of 1534 and 1536, and likewise 
from George Joye's edition. It would be 
a curious and pleasing task to trace the 
gradual change and improvement which 
took place, as new light broke in upon the 
minds of the translators. Pleasing also to 
observe how many of the earliest expres- 
sions have withstood repeated: revisals of 
the translation, and are retained and 
approved at the present day. This last is 
a circumstance which cannot fail to strike 
forcibly any one who has been led to ex- 
amine our earlier printed Bibles. Let any 
person take up the first edition of Cover- 
dale’s Bible, ‘printed in 1535, and read 
from it one of the Psalms ; besides the ge- 
neral similarity which pervades the 
whole,how many verses will he find of which 
every word is the same with those which he 
reads in the Prayer Book as now printed 
and used! Surely that rendering mnst 
have been near the ‘truth, which repeated 
examination has not thought fit to alter; 
that language must have been well chosen, 
which could not only maintain its ground 
amidst so many changes of style and taste, 
but could continue to be generally intelli- 
gible after nearly three centuries had elap- 
sed, and when almost every other com- 
position of the same age had become en- 
veloped in considerable obscurity.” P. xii. 


This recommendation cannot be 
better followed up than by present- 
ing our readers with the parallel pas- 
sages from eight different transla- 
tions of the Bible as they are col- 
lected by Dr.Cotton in his Appendix. 
We select the shortest, though not 
the most interesting specimen. The 
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others are taken from Mark xiv. 1:, 
and 1 Cor. xv, 29. 


“ Genesis xliii. 11, &c. 
“ Tyndale’s Pentateuch, 1530. 12°. 


_“ Than their father Israel sayde unto 
thé. yf it must needes be so now: thau do 
thus, take of the best frutes of the lande in 
youre vesselles, and bringe the man a pre- 
sent *, a curtesie bawlme, and a curtesie of 
ony, spyces and myrre, dates and al- 
mondes. And take a8 moch money more 
with you. And. the money that was 
brought agayne in youre sackes, take it 
agayne with you in youre handes, perad- 
venture it was some oversyghte, 

* Take also youre brother with you, and 
aryse and goo agayne to the man. And 
God Almightie geve you mefcie in the 
siglite of the man and send you youre other 
brother and also Bé Jamin, and I wilbe as 
ama robbed of his childern f. ; 


« Cover'dale’s Bible, 1535. fol. 


“Then sayde Israel their father_ unto 
the: Yf it must nedes be so, then do 
this: take of the bestfrutes of the lande in 
youre sackes, and brynge the mana present : 
acurtesy balme, and hony, and spyces, and 
myrre, and dates, and almondes. Take 
other money with you also, and the money 
that was brought agayne in youre sacke 
mouthes, cary it agayne with you: per- 
adventure it was an oversight.— And 
take youre brother, get you up, and go 
agayne unto the man. ‘The Ailmightie 
God geve you mercy in the sight of y¢ 
man, that he maye let you have youre 
other brother, apd Ben Jamin. As for 
me, I must be as one, that is robbed of his 
children, 





* The articles composing Jacob’s pre- 
sent to Joseph are thus given in two MSS, 
in the Bodleian; the former of which is 
said to be Wicliffe’s translation, the second 
is called by Lewis the revised translation 

of Wicliffe. 

1. “ A lytle of precious liquor of sibote” 
(the margin has giunes) “*and of hony, 
& of the liquor of the tree of Storax, and 
of Stactes the liquor of myrrh tree, and of 
Therebygt, and of almondes,” 

2. “a little of gum and of honey, and of 
Storax, and of myrrh, and of therebinth, 
and of almonds.”’ 

The margin of this last has these notes ; 

“* Storax, that is, precious gum.” ’ 

“¢ Myrrh, that'is, a bitter gum.”’ 

“ ¢ Therebynte, that is, reysyns beste.”’ 

t The second edition of 1534, agrees with 
the first. 
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“ Matthew’s Bible. 1537, fol. 


“Than their father Israel sayd unto 
them: Yf it must ned? be so now: than 
co thus, take of the best frutes of the 
lande in youre vesselles, and brynge the ma 
a present, a curtesye bawline, and a curte- 
sye of hony, spyces & myrre, dates & al- 
modes, And take as moche money more 
with you. And the money that was 


brought agayne in your sackes, take it 
peradventure it was 


agayne with you, 
some oversyghte. 
‘* Take also youre’ brother with you, & 
aryse & goo agayne to the ma. And God 
Almightie geye you mercie in the syghte 
of the ma and send yon youre other bro- 
ther and also Ben-Jamin, and I wylbe asa 
man robbed of his chyldren, 


“ Cranmer’s Bible. 1539. fol. 


“ And their father Israel sayd unto the ¢ 
If it must nedis be ‘so now: than do tlits, 
Take of the best frates of the lade in 
youre vesselles, and bryuge the man a pre- 
sent, a curtesye bawime, and a eurtesye 
of honey, spices and myrre, nettes & al- 
mondes, And take dubble money in youre 
hande. And the money that was brought 
agayne in youre sackes, take it agayne with 
you, lest peradventure it was some over 
syghte, 

‘* Take also youre brother with you, and 
aryse & goo agayne to the man. And God 
Almightie geve you mercie'in the syghte of 
theman, yt he maye delyver you youre other 
brother, & this Ben Jamjn; and'I shalbe 
robbed of my chylde, as I have bene, 


* Taverner’s Bible, 1539; fol. 


‘Then theyr father Israel said, unto 
them. Yf it must nedes be so now, 
then do thus, take of the best frutes of the 
lande in your vessels, and cary the man a 
present, a quantitie of bawlme, and a por- 
cion of hony, spyces and myrre, dates and 
almondes. And take as moch money more 
with you. And the money that was 
brought agayn in your sackes, take it agayn 
with you, peradyenture it was some over- 
syght. 

‘ake also your brother with you, and 
aryse and go agayne to the man, And 
God Almyghtye gyve you mercy in the 
sight. of the man and sende you your 
other brother & also Ben Jami and J wyl 
be as a man robbed of his children. 

“ Genevan Bible. 1560. 4°. 

“ 11. Then their father Israél said unto 
them, If it must nedes be so nowe, do 
thus; take of the best frutes of the land in 
your vessels, and bring the man a present, 
a litle rosen, and a litle honie, spices and 
myire, nuttes, and almoudes; 

412 
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© 19 And take double: money in your 
hand, and the money, that was broght 
againe in your sackes mouthes: carie it. 
againe in your hand, lest it were some oner 
sight. 

“13. Take also your brother and arise, 
and go againe to the man. 

“14, And God Almightie give yon 
mercie: in the sight of the man, tliat. he 
maie deliuer you your other brother, and 
Beniamin: but I shal be robbed of my 
childe, as I haue bene. 


Bishop's Bible. 1568. fol. 


“ 11. And their father Israel sayde unto 
them: if it must nedes be so, nowe then do 
thus. Take of the best fruites of the lande 
in your -yesselles, and bring y® man a pre- 
sent, a curtsie of bawme, and a curtsie of 
hony, spyces and mirre, nuttes and al- 
mondes, : 

“12, And take double money in your 
lande, & the nioney that was brought 
agayne in your sackes, take it agayne with 
you, peradventure it was some oversight. - 

“15. Take also your brother with you, 
and arise and go agayne unto tlie man. 

“14, And God Almightie geve you 
mereye in the sight of the man, that 
he may deliver you your other brother; 
and [this] Beniamin : and thus I am as one 
that is quite robbed of his chyldren. 


“ Douay Bible. 1609. 


Therfore Israel their father said 
to them: If it must needes be so, do 
that you wil: take of the best frutes 
of the Jand in your vessels, and carie 
to the man for presents, a courtesie 
of rosen, and ofhoney, and of incense, 
of mirhe,of terebinth,and of almondes. 
* 42. Duble mopey also carie with you: and 

recari¢c that you founde in your sackes, 
lest perhaps it was done by an errour: 
** 13. But take also your brother, and goe 
14. to the man. And may God Al- 
mightie make him favourable unto 
you: and send backe with you. your 
brother, whom he keepeth, and this 
Beniamin ; as fur me I shal be deso- 

late without children.” P. 85. 
There. is much new and accurate 
information in different parts of the 
volume respecting Sternhold’s trans- 
lation of the psalms. But as our 
attention will speedily be recalled to 
this subject, we shall reserve what 
Dr. Cotton has collected till we have 
an opportunity of reviewing the re- 
cent publication of Mr. Todd, and 
of exposing, with the assistance of 
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these adepts in antiquarian lore, the, 
extreme ignorance and inaceuracy of. 
writers of a different class, who have 
their own reasons for preferring un. 
authorized to authorized Psalm- 
books. Three speciniens, however, 
of the early poetical versions of the 
first part of the nineteenth psalm are 
deserving of particular notice. The 
first is taken from Sternhold’s version, 
printed in 155i, probably the third 
edition of that writer’s book, and a 
fair specimen of his very extraordi- 
nary talents. The second from Arch. 
bishop Parker's version, which was 
printed about 1560, and is ex- 
tremely rare. The third is rendered 
more curious by the recent con- 
troversy respecting English heza- 
meters, and on the whole is a very 
successful attempt at versification 
in that metre. These extracts will 
conclude our brief motice of a work, 
which is highly creditable to the 
knowledge, taste and diligence of its 
author, and which will seedily find 
a place in every biblical library. 


“ Psalms by Sterneholde. Ed. 155}. 
“ Psalm xix, 


1. 


“ The heavens and the firmament, 
doe worderously declare : 

The glory of god omnipotent, 
his workes and what they are. 

2. 

“ Eche daye declareth by his course, 
an other daye to come: 

And by the night we knowe likewyse. 
A nightly course to runne. 


3: 


“ Phere is no language, tong, or speche, 
where their sound is not heard: 

In all the earth and coastes thereof 
their knowledge is conferde. 


4. 


In them the Lorde made royally 
A settle for the sunne: 
Where lyke a Gyant joyfully : 
he might his iourney runne. 
5. 
“ And all the skye from ende to ende, 
. he compast rounde about; — 
No man can hide him from his heate 
‘but he will finde him out.” P, 144. 
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“ By Abp. Parker, 4°. (abuut 1560.) 
4. 
“¢ The heavens do tell how God excelth 
in glory, power, and might: 
The firmament : so excellent, 
bis handy worke endight. 


2 : 
“ For day to day: succeeding aye, 
doth playne his power declare : 
As night to night : ensuyng ryght, 
setteth out hys lovyng care, 


3. 
“ No speche, or tong: to them doth long, 
theyr voyce distinct not hard’: 
To magnifie ; theyr Lord so hie, 
by languages regard. 


Jefferson on the Duties of Churchwardens. 
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4. 


“ Bat yet theyr sound : as wordes rebound, 
on all the earth it strayes : 

To further cost: all uttermost, 
their noyse theyr.maker prayse. 


5. 


“ Tn them he set: the sunne so net, 
€ like bridegrome which proceedth ; 
His chamber ont : as Giaunt stout, 
rejoyceth hys course to spede. 


6. 


“' His course goeth out : even round abont - 
the heaven and back retreatth : 

From East to West: it hath no rest, 
all thynge doth feele hys heate. 


“ Certayne Psalms by Abraham Fraunce. 1591. 


$¢ Psalm viii. 


*¢ O Prince all-puysant, 6 King al-mightyly ruling, 
How wédrous be thy works, and how strange are thy proceedings? 
Thou hast thy greate name with moste greate glory reposed 
Over, above thoselamps, bright- burning Lamps of Olympus, 
Ev’n very babes, yong babes, yong sucking babes thy trinmphant 
Might set foorth; to the shame of them which injury offer, 
Ev'n to the shame of them which damned blasphemy utter. 
“ When that I looke to the skies, and lyft myne eyes to the heavens, 
Skies thyne owne hand-work and heavens fram’d by thy fingers ; 
When that I see this Sunne, that makes my sight to be seeing 
And that Moone, her lighit, light half-darck, dayly renuing, 
Sunne dayes-eye shynyng, Moone nights-light chereful apearing 
When that I see sweete Starres through christal skies to be sprinckled, 
Some to the first spheare fixt, some here and there to be wandryng, 


And yet a constant course with due revolution endyng, 
Then doe I thinck, 6 Lord, what a thing is man, what a wonder?” P. 146, 


The Duties of Churchwardens Ex- 
plained and Enforced. A Charge 
delivered to the Clergy and 
Churchwardens of the Archdea- 
conry of Colchester, in the Diocese 

of London, in ‘the Year 1821. 
By the Rev. J. Jefferson, A. M. 
ds FLAS. late Archdeacon, 8vo. 
54 pp. Rivingtons, 1822, 


AMONG many proofs of the in- 
creased activity of the rulers of the 
Church, there is none more un- 
equivocal than the improvement 
which has taken. place during the 
last twenty years in the dischirge 
of Archidiaconal duties. Parochial 


visitations are becoming more and 








a 


more general. The power and vigi- 
lance of Ecclesiastical officers are 
seen and felt; and with whatever 
individual inconvenience their exer~ 
cise may be attended, the general 
effect is so beneficial that not a 
complaint is to be heard upon the 
subject. Respectable people of all 
classes perceive and acknowledge 
the propriety of inquiry and super, 
intendance. The Church-rates are 
not grudged, when it is known that 
their application will be noticed and 
commented upon; and a species of 
acquaintance springs up between 
the Ordinary and the principal pa- 
rishioners, of which it is dithcult to 
exaggerate the advantages, The 
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eye which once becomes. accustomed 
to survey the fabrie of Churches, 
and to report to the Diocesan upon 
their condition, will soon be induced 
to extend its examination into every 
corner of the parochial system, the 
ministerial fanctions, and the whole 


Ecclesiastical establishment. Clergy 


and Laity will reap equal benefit 
from close and continued inspection. 
Wherever there exist real causes for 
complaint, it will be preferred with- 
out hesitation, and the wrong re- 
dressed without delay.. While the 
more .common cases, those of cap- 
tious aud unfounded objections, 
which can receive no answer be- 
cause they can be brought to no 
test, will be so thoroughly exposed, 
that they must gradually fall into 
disuse. ; 

These thoughts have suggested 
themselves naturally to our minds, 
as we perused what may be called 
the posthumous advice of the late 
Archdeacon of Culchester He 
was requested and had promised to 
publish this Charge, but died before 
it was prepared for the press. His 
diligence in the discharge of his very 
important duties was neither his 
least nor his only merit. He bad 
already effected much good, and 
steps towards a further improve- 
ment were in active preparation. _It 
is some consolation for the loss of 
such a man, to know that his suc- 
cessor is not less able than willing 
to tread in his steps. 

The Archdeacon first addresses a 
few remarks to the Clergy upon the, 
peculiar aspect of the times in which 
we live, upon the effeets which have 
heen produced and which may be 
expected from modern philosophy 
and indifference, and upon the lesson 
to be learned from the progress of 
the Catholic question respecting the 
impolicy and danger of concession. 
He then enters upon the main busi- 
ness of his Charge, and submits to 
the consideration of the Church- 
wardens elect, a statement of the 
duties which they are required to 
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perform. The ‘origin of their office 
is briefly adverted to, and the gra- 
dual increase of its functions, the 
mode of eléction, and the necessity 
of appearing at the Archidiaconal 
visitation are described. The 
Churchwardens are reminded, in 
impressive language, -of ‘the sacred 
and binding nature of the oath by 
which they pledge themselves to a 
faithful discharge of their office; 
and the Archdeacon endeavours to 
assist them in the last by explaining 
its various parts. The first and per- 
haps the most difficult question is 
considered in the following passage. 


“T own I feel considerable difficulty 
when I enter upon the subject of present- 
ments, In times when the hierarchy was 
in its strength and vigour,—when the con- 
stitution of the Church was unenfeebled 
by the empiricisms of theorists. in eccle- 
siastical polity,—while the canon law was 
less restrained by the jealousies of the civil, 
—before the spiritual courts were -para- 
lysed by the prohibitions of the temporal, 
—the procedure by presentment was 
easy, simple, and unperplexed ; ‘and it 
may fairly be presumed, that the censures 
and penalties, which ensued on proof and 
conviction, were far from being ineffica- 
cious in ehecking those scandals against 
religion, and those offences against morals, 
which felt more immediately under the 
jurisdiction of onr courts, It is certain, 
however, that blasphemies and crimes of 
this description were then more seriously 
considered,—more unfrequently commit- 


ted,—more sedulously concealed from the 


public eye,—less *flippantly spoken of in 
common conversation, and less lightly es- 
teemed in common opinion, 

‘« Tt is trae, the canon law, though in 
but few cases uncontrolled by the inter- 
ference of the civil, continues in this res- 
pect in its former force; but having been 
very rarely resorted ‘to for nearly _the 
last eentury,—and suits upon this branch 
of it, I mean by presentment, having been, 
as I am led to believe, thongh for reasons 
with which I am unacquainted, rather dis+ 
countenanced than encouraged: in the 
higher courts,—it may be said to be at 
least becoming ‘obsolete; and whether it 
might be prudent or possible, advan- 
tageous or prejudicial to the interests of 
Religion and the Church, to, attempt, in 
the present novel spirit of the times, to 
revive it, appears to be a matter of very 
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doubtfal decision. It would seem, how- 
ever, that while the oath remains in its 
present form, the Churchwarden cannot 
otherwise be discharged from it than * by 
presenting such persons and things, us ac- 
cording to his skill and knowledge are 
presentable.’ He will so far have done 
his duty and discharged his conscience, 
and it will remain for the Ordinary, whe- 
ther Bishop, Archdeacon, Chancellor, or 
Commissary, to require or dispense with, 
at his discretion, the institution of such 
further proceedings, as the case and the 
age may justify, and the law has defini- 
tively pointed out.” P, 13. 


Inthe recommendation thus given, 
we most heartily concur. The oath 
of office is imperative, and nothing 
can justify the breach of it. And 
without contemplating any immedi- 
ate restoration of the power and 
supervision of the ecclesiastical 
courts, there are various useful pur- 
poses to which presentments might 
be applied if they were fully and 
faithfully made. They would enable 
the Ordinary to take a comprehen- 
sive. view of the state of morals with- 
in his district. They would assist 
him in forming a- correct opinion of 
the respective merits of his Clergy ; 
and they might convey information 
to the government and the legisla- 
ture upon those subjects, which are 
now so seriously discussed and 
too often with a very imperfect 
knowledge of the facts of the case ; 
we mean the actual state of public 
morals ; the effects of the criminal 
code ; of the game laws and of the 
ale-house system ; the use and abuse 
of the powers of justices of the 
peace, and other points of minor im- 
portance. It may be hoped therefore 
that Archdeacon Jefferson's advice 
will be attended to, and present. 
ments be considered as . something 
mote than a matter of form. His 
admonition upon the subject will 
not. be easily improved. 


“ Before I-dismiss this part of the sub- 
ject, however, in treating of which I have 
found inyself embarrassed with much diffi- 
culty, from. the too prevailing sentiments 
and changed usages of the age, I cannot 
forbear to press upon your minds, that 
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whatever obstacles may stand in the way 
of proceeding by preséntment, these can- 
not discharge you from the very important 
trust, which both in religion and morals 
the Church has committed to your care, 
The law may in a great measure appear 
to be a dead letter; but it nevertheless 
becomes you, as you regard your oath and 
your duty, to consider the spirit of it at 
least as still in being. It is but a small 
portion of your duty, therefore, and no 


‘more than is required of you independently 


of your office, that you should be regular 
in your attendance at the services of the 
Chureh,—that you should on all occasions 
shew a just reverence for the institutions 
of religion,—that ‘ your conversation 
should: be as~- becometh the Gospel, of 
Christ,’—distinguished for piety and moral 
feeling, your habits for sobriety and tem- 
perance, your intercourse with society for 
integrity, humanity, and virtue,—that 
your example should tend to the edifica- 
tion of your fellow-parishioners. The 
ecclesiastical Establishment to which you 
belong, and which from your earliest age 
you have, it is to be hoped, been taught 
to reverence, in an anxiety for the tempo- 
ral welfare and eternal happiness of all 
her members, is now about to invest you 
with the sacred charge of correcting, as 
far as you are able, the profane and vicious 
lives of others,—of suppressing, first, by 
mild and friendly admonition, and, if that 
is ineffectual, by the penalties of law, 
whatever blasphemies may tend to invali- 
date the hallowed mysteries or doctrines 
of Christian faith, and whatever offences 
may defile the purity of Christian prac- 
tice. You are indeed to consider your- 
selves, if I may use the term, as lay-eccle- 
siastics, intended to aid and support the 
Ministers of your respective parishes, in 
repressing disorder, irreligion, and vice,— 
in reclaiming offenders, in repairing those 
defects, and removing those irregularities 
in the celebration of the rites and .cere- 
monies of the Church, which negligence in 
some cases, and time in others, may have 
produced; jn short, in an earnest and 
vigorons endeavour to restore in all things 
that solemnity in religious services, and 
that reverence in religious sentiment, 
which the spirit of the present times is 
more peculiarly calculated to weaken,—if 
not to destroy.”. P. 16. 

We cannot follow our lamented 
Author. through all the details to 
which he descends, They embrace 
the whole of a Churchwarden’s 
functions, The Church, the Church 
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yard, the Belfry, the Church-rates, 
the Ale-houses, and the parish Ac- 
counts are each made the subject of 
practical instructions.—The shame- 
ful misapplication of Churches to 
Secular purposes, and the call for 
additional Church-room, especially 
as it affects agricultural‘ districts, 
are more particularly mentioned. 
And the observations under this lat- 
ter head, and under that of kneeling 
at prayer are so just, and so pious, 
that we cannot refrain from tran- 
scribing them. 


“« The appropriation of pews to par- 
ticular houses or families, often excludes 
others of the parishioners from « com- 
fertable, and sometimes from all, accom- 
modation. In many-cases there may be 
rights which cannot legally be disturbed : 
but it is to be hoped, that on a proper re- 
presevtation to the parties these rights 
niay not be so rigidly persisted in, as to 
induce ‘the proprietor to shut ont his 
poorer neighbour from the worship of 
God,—and almost to compel him to re- 
linquish the pure faith and services of the 
Chirch, and to resort to places where his 
fathers were neyer seen, where he is by 
birth an alien,—an exile as it were from 
the inheritance of the’ Lord. Often by 
regulating and new arranging these appro- 

riated pews,-equal accommodation may 
be reserved to the proprietor, and one or 
more additional pews be obtained. But 
if not, some compensation, it is presumed, 
for a trifling inconvenience, may be felt in 
the gratification of seeing a Servant or a 
labourer kneeling at his master’s side, in 
# grateful adoration of that God who ‘ is 
no rexpecter of persons,’—who ‘ delights 
to dwell with the humble in spirit,’/—be- 
fore whom all men are on a level as to 
worldly rank,—and distinguished only by 
the fervency of their devotion, by the 
sincerity of their faith, by singleness of 
heart, by uprightness in conduct. I 
cannot too strongly press upon you this 
great duty of making room, if possible, 
for all your parishioners in your respee- 
tive Churches,—not only for their accom- 
modation, but for the most orderly and 
convenient accommodation, in your pow- 
er.” PP. 24, 

“ It is greatly to be lamented that this 
most pious and traly Christian canon, sup- 
ported as it is by statute law, and con- 
Yirmed as it is by the rubric in the’ Book 
tof Common-Prayer, which supplies in- 
tructions equally worthy of the strict and 
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unwearied observation of the Minister 
and congregation, should in modern times 
command so little, or at least such irregu- 
lar attention, as thas beeome prevalent, 
and particularly in country Churchés. The 
inward sentiment, it may be alleged, are 
principally coucerned in al) acts of de. 
votion ; but if the outward posture is cal- 
culated, as all must admit it is, to affect 
the inward feelings, none can affirm that it 
‘onght to be disregarded. I will not say, 
that attitude or posture is absolutely ne- 
cessary to give efficacy to prayer with 
"Ged ;> but if it has a tendency 10 produce 
in man either ‘humility or fervour,. a just 
sense of dependence and submission, or 
‘a resigned acquiescence to the Divine 
will; it renders every service more ac- 
ceptable to the Omniscient Hearer of 
prayer, and affprds, throngh the inter. 
cession of a Mediator, the better confi- 
dence that our supplications will find ac- 
ceptance at the. throne of grace, and be 
returned upon ourselves in blessing and 
in peace. And I would ask what can he 
more fitted to inspire devotion—what 
can be more effectual in exalting thé sont 
of man into a holy fervour of pious ado- 
ration—than to see ‘a: whole congrega- 
tion, like a well-trained band of Christiau 
soldiers, going through all the sacred exer- 
cises of prayer and praise, as it were with 
one heart and one spirit,—standing or 
kneeling, as the occasion suggests, lifting 
up their minds as one’ mind, tlieir voices 
as one voice, their hands as one hand, in 
supplicating that mercy which all want,— 
that forgiveness which all require,—that 
assisting grace by which all are to, with- 
stand temptation, and follow that which is 
good, that salvation to which, through the 
merits of the same Redeemer, all aspire,— 
all hallowing the same great name of God, 
—all- breathing forth with one breath the 
same praises to Him ‘ in whom they live, 
and move, and have their being’ here,— 
all lifting up their thoughts as one thought 
to a kingdom of glory hereafter. 

“ Atter this reflection, will any one 
presume to say, that that uniformity of 
posture whith our Churel has inher wis- 
dlom and piety enjoined, which indeed the 
God of nature has in many cases instine- 
tively as it were, impressed upon the hu- 
man mind, is a mere form without mean- 
ing and without efficacy in public wor- 
ship? Petitioning for niercy or for life 
of a fellow-creature, who falls not—with- 
out reflecting on the propriety of the at- 
titude—whe falls not upon his. knees in 
humble :eptreaty 2 And is this mark of 
reverence and of ardent ‘supplication, by 
which God himself seems to have taught 
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ts to intercede with men like onirselves, 
and to which he has annexed a powerful 
influence on the hamay heart, to be only 
neglected when we implore mercy from 
Him who has life and death temporal— 
life and death eternal—at his disposal ? 
Is that prostration, which in one shape or 
other is an act of allegiance and fidelity 
in all civilized nations on the earth, to 
be denied only to Him who is the God of 
all power and might—‘ the King of kings 
and Lord of lords? The daty is so na- 
tural as well as becoming,—that it appears 
surprising only it should ever have fallen 
into a too-common disuse. This lamented 
inconsistency is 80 evident to every re- 
flecting mind, that: I cannot but attribute 
it chiefly to a want of that accommodation, 
which as Churchwardens yon are bound to 
provide,” P. 39, 

We must not extend our extracts 
from this valuable Charge. The 
circumstances under which it ap- 
pears render it highly interesting ; 
and the contents render it peculi- 
arly useful, The matter is impor- 
tant and weighty; the style perspi- 
cuous and energetic. It is the work 
of one who knew the description of 
persons to whom he spoke, and 
knew also how to make them under- 
stand him. . He sets before them 
their duty, aud the proper motives 
for discharging it, in terms which 
every one may comprehend. When 
we consider how highly and how 
deservedly Archdeacon Jefferson 
was respected throughout the ex- 
tensive district which was commit- 
ted to his care, we cannot doubt 
that this his dying advice and admo- 
nition. will produce very beneficial 
effects. 


ene 


Contemplations on the last Dis- 
courses of our. Blessed Saviour 
with his Disciples, as recorded in 
the Gospel of St. John. By John 
Brewster, M.A. Rector of Eg- 
glescliffe Durham. pp. 464. 

ivingtons. 1822. 


RELIGIOUS meditation is one. of 

these exercises of which it is ne- 

cessary to distinguish the use from 
REMEMBRANCER, No. 46. 
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the abuse. It is by no means the 
sole business or duty of the Chris- 
tian life, and in its extravagance 
and excess it may become an un- 
profitable and dangerous delusion: 
it is not however upon that account 
unnecessary or without the best ef- 
fect in the regulation of Christian 
manners, and the establishment of 
Christian principles. They, who 
have withdrawn from their proper 
station in life, to cultivate a spirit 
of abstract meditation in the wilder- 
ness or in the clvister ; they, who 
with an unnatural austerity -have 
proscribed the use of speech and 
the means of mutual edification ; 
they, who in destitution or aban- 
donment of the reasoning faculty, 
have given a loose to their imagina- 
tion and embraced the wildest vi- 
sions of enthusiasm: these men have 
exhibited no edifying example to 
mankind, although they have per- 
haps deserved the pity rather than 
the scorn and contempt.of their fel- 
lows. Not more edifying is their 
example whose life is spent without 
thought and serious reflection, and 
who are hurried from the mad pur- 


‘suit of worldly good, to meet their 


God without any preparatory reflec- 
tion upon him or upon themselves, 
upon their present talents or their 
final responsibility. If by the fault 
of their corrupted nature there is an 
indifference to religious truth and 
duty; if that indifference is con- 
firmed and aggravated by the habits 
of a world lying in the power of the 
wicked one, it is the more imiportant 
that men should take earnest heed, 
and reflect upon the things which 
they have heard, lest at any time 
they should let them slip; that while 
they are diligent in discharging the 
appropriate offices of their appoint- 
ed station, they should reserve cer- 


‘tain portions of time for religious 


exercises, for self-examination, the 
study of the Scriptures, secret 
prayer, praise and meditation ; and 


-that at least in the mechanical em- 


ployments of: life, the thoughts 
should be kept loose and disengag- 
4K 
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ed, and-ready to take advantage of 
every impression which may draw 
them from earthly to heavenly things. 
There is a religious temper and se- 
renity of mind which mutually che- 
rishes and is cherished by medita- 
tion, and which in solitude and in 
society, in sorrow and in joy, finds 
its chief delight in the contempla- 
tion of high and holy things, in 
thoughts of creation, providence, 
and grace, in comparisous of the 
temporal things which are seen with 
the eternal things which are not 
seen. These are practical mediia- 
tions, dignified and recommended 
‘by the highest and the best exaw- 
ples, which prevent no proper en- 
Joyment of life, and which invigorate 
the mind of man to sustain the trials 
.and fulfil the duties of his condition 
in the world, by. enlivening his re- 
"membrance of the great considera- 


tion, whose he is, and to whom he’ 


shall render the account. 

The man who seeks his chief re- 
freshment and support under the 
fatigues of life in religious medita- 
tion, will always rejoice in the guid- 
-ance and company of the experienced 
-and judicious contemplatist, and in 
listening to the result of his holy 
studies and abstractions. The-name 
of Mr. Brewster is too well known 
to need any prajse or recommenda- 
tion, and the subject and the method 
of the volume which is new before 
us will not fail to, interest and re- 
ward the attention of the. reader. 
The principal subject is the last 
discourses of our blessed Saviour 
with his disciples, and the peculiar 
train of mind, which seemed to ac- 
company his actions in the last mo- 
ments of his‘ abode upon the earth, 
as recorded in the Gospel of St. 
John. The contemplations are in 
number twelve. I, Il. On the dis- 
courses of our Lord, and the inci- 
dents previous to his passion. III. 
Preparatory reflections to our Lord’s 
last discourse. IV. V. VI. On our 
Lord's discourse recorded John xiv. 
xv. xvi. VII. On our Lord’s last 
prayer for his disciples, John xvii. 
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VIII. On the redemption of Christ 
manifested in his last prayer for his 
disciples, and on our Lord’s three 
prayers in the Garden of Gethse. 
mane, Matt. xxvi. 40—46. IX. 
Practical reflections on the night of 
the passion. X. XI, On the dis- 
courses and incidents after the re- 
surrection, John xx. 14—29. xxi. 
15-—25. XII. Introduction of the 
Gospel by the disciples; the nature 
and design of our Lord’s discourses 
previous to his ascension, princi- 
pally collected from the conversa- 
tion on the road to Emmaus, and 
from Acts i. 2, 3. 

It will not be denied, that the 
subjects of these contemplations are 
all of the highest interest’ and im- 
portance. The general method of 
Mr. Brewster in prosecuting them 
is, to select one or more verses of 
the chapter which forms his thesis, 
and to annex to the recited passage, 
observations expository, practical, 
and devotional, It is obviously im- 
practicable to give a connected ab- 
stract of observations, thus desul- 
tory, and adapted to the various 
texts, to which they are subjoined. 
Selection is all which the subject 
admits, and which will now be of- 
fered with no further preface than 
the observation, that all the contem- 
plations in this volume are adapted 
to the establishment of sound doc- 
trine and righteous conduct; that 
the interpretations of Scripture are 
just, and often illustrative of the 
harmony of the sacred volume ; and 
that the many references to eccle- 
siastical matters are all designed to 
establish the unity of the Spirit in 
the bond of peace, on the ground 
of the divine constitution and polity 
of the Church of Christ. 

It requires but little intercourse 
with mixed society to know that 
there is a prevailing disposition 
to assume a right and discretion of 
believing and disbelieving certain 
truths of the Gospel, without consi- 
deration, that the whole is of the 
revelation of God. The divine au- 
thority of doctrines, which can be 
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apprehended and explained, is ad» 
mitted: truths which cannot be un- 
derstood, are presumptuously re- 
jected because they surpass - the 
limited faculties of man, and there- 
fore if they are not contrary to 
reason, imply a higher source and 
origin than human invention. 


* It is not for man to create a new 
system for himself. Suffer the Almighty 
God to rule his own world, and to arrange 
a plan of salvation, which, as it arose from 
his own divine wisdom, is above, not con- 
trary to, the rational faculties of man. 

“ There is an important distinction to 
be made here. Things above reason are 
incomprehensible by us, from a transcen- 
dent excellence at their very nature, from 
the height at. which they-stand, and there- 
fore cannot be apprehended in the present 
state of our existence. But yet they are 
objects of our belief;. because, the only 
evidence we can give of our acknowledg- 
ment of the infallible truth of God, arises 
from our assent to what he affirms upon 
his own authority. If the word of God 
be true there is an end of the, argument; 
we cannot dispute the infallibility of bis 
revelation. But the probable objection 
would be against the divinity of any reve- 
lation, if we should not fin in it proposi- 
tions above our reason, because it would 
hardiy be conceivable, why God shonid 
make an external revelation of sach things 
only-as might easily be known by the com- 
mon exercise of human reason. But things 
contrary to reason are. not only inconceiv- 
able in themselves by any effort of the 
mind, but are necessarily absurd as leading 
to a conclusion, which is wholly without a 
foundation. The complaint of the sceptic, 
then, against the mysteries of the Gospel, 
is as unfounded as the application of. his 
own reason is unsound, He disbelieves, 
because he will not examine; and finds it 
easier to give up his faith without exami- 
nation, or to accept half a Gospel as a 
compliment.to his reason, rather than la- 
bour to understand such divine truths as 
sober judgment and unprejudiced reason 
must approve.” : P. 93. 


These distinctions have been 
urged again and again, and it is not 
improbable from the natural per- 
verseness of mankind, that they will 
need to be urged to the end of time. 
Hence Mr. Brewster rightly deduces 
the necessity of an established mi- 
nistry, by whom the truths of the 
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Gospel will be adequately investi- 
gated, and inculcated on the minds 
of the people. : 

The inefficiency of the Christian 
pa manifested’ in the slow pro- 
gress of the Gospel, and in the dis- 
regard of religious principles in the 
practice of professing Christians, 
has been often attributed to the want 
of’ zeal on the part of the Clergy, 
and made an objection to the power 
of the divine institation. The frue 
cause will be found more deeply 
seated in the heart of man, and in 
the practice of sin, which deadens 
the effect of religions- instruction, 
and precludes the only efficient as- 
sistance which is derived from the 
Spirit of Géd. Mr. Brewster's re- 
flections on this important subject 
afford. a fair specimen of the manner 
of these contemplations, ang they 
shall be presented entire. 


“ (John xiv.) ver. 22—24, 

‘* « Judas, not Iscariot, saith unto him, 
Lord, how is it, that thon wilt manifest 
thyself unto, us, and not unto the world? 
Jesus answered and said unto him, If a 
man love me, he will keep my words, and 
my Father will love him, and we will come 
unto him, and make cur abode with him, 
He that loveth me not, keepeth not my 
sayings, and the word which ye hear is not 
miue but the Father’s which sent me.” 

* Judas as yet unable tu make a dis- 
tinction between the temporal and spi- 
ritual world, between the multitudes he 
saw around him engaged .in worldly busi- 
ness and the multitudes influenced by the 
Spirit of God; or probably confining his 
imagination to the promtse of miraculous 
works to the disciples, requires an expla- 
nation of onr Saviour’s words; if these 
things be so, ‘ How canst thou make thy- 
self known to.us, without extending that 
knowledge to the world? He had ex- 
pected Christ in a public capacity, and as 
about to establish a glorious kingdom upon 
the earth. He’could not but wonder then 
according to his own apprehension of ‘our 
Saviour’s words, to hear that the kingdom 
of heaven, whatever that kingdom might 
be, was offered only to a few of his friends 
and not to the world at large, the indivi- 
duals of which, he supposed, would con- 
stitute his subjects, Christ gives but one 
answer to the varied question of the dis- 
ciple; and intimates that they ought by 
no means to ‘wonder, that he did not ma 
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nifest-himself to the world, asthe unbe- 
lieving world were.no lovers of God; but 
if any man love me, that is, whosoever 
shall love me, generally speaking, and ex- 
tending the application to every faithful 
, Christian, shall neither be deprived of my 
presence or favour, and the test of his love 
shall be his obedience. When this shall 
happen, he shall be blessed with the con« 
tinual abode of the Father.and the Son, 
through the Spirit, in his heart. ‘ We will 
come unto him and make our abode with 
him,’ Nor is this surprising, for the word 
which ye hear, the Gospel which I preach, 
the precepts which I deliver, are not mine 
exclusively, but are all derived from the 
Father, all rest upon his authority, all in- 
culcate a practical and universal holiness. 
Thus may the world see me, as visibly as 
my disciples, but it must be a regenerated 
world; ‘ Blessed are the pure in heart, 
for they shall see God,’ Not only shall 
they see him in perfect bappiness here- 
after, but according to their several capa- 
cities, he will impart the abundance of bis 
blessings to them even here... May I ever 
remember that it is the absence of sin and 
the presence of divine grace, that must 
produce this favourable disposition in my 
heart! that if I delight in sin, the sin that 


doth most easily beset me, a dark cloud. 


shall interpose its shadew, and obscure to 
me the pure light of the Gospel; that 
though it shine as clear as the sun at noon 
day, I shall be as one living ina dungeon 
and shall not perceive it! 


* He that has light within his own clear 
breast 
* May sit i’ th’ center and enjoy bright day, 
* But he that hides a dark soul and foul 
thoughts, 
* Benighted walks under the mid-day sun; 
* Himself is his own dungeon,’ 
Milton's Comus.” 


The failure of nominal Christians 
can alone be attributed to the neg- 


lect of Christian means. God, by 
the institutions of his Church, and 
the powerful aids of his Spirit, has 
done and is ready to do all which 
can be required for the salvation of 
mankind. ‘He hath united them to 
himself by hisSon; he hathstrength- 
ened that union by his Holy Spirit ; 
and if there be some who derive no 
benefit from the union, some who 
deliberately renounce this holy com- 
munion, and do not the works which 
it requires and implies, the fault is 


in themselves alone, While they 
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continued as branches in the tree, 
they bore fruit and received succour 
and nourishment; if at any time 
they are judicially or voluntarily se- 
ated, as branches that have been 
lopped or fallen off, the fault is not 
in the dresser of the vineyard. This 
subject is justly treated im the con- 
templation on John xv. 1—3. 


“¢ When our Lord applies the epithet 
true be means that more valuable and 
spiritual part, which is represented by the 
figure or allusion. The true bread, the 
true riches, the true light, ate all of this 
nature as well as the true vine. Figures 
of speech thus applied impart considér- 
able beauty and sublimity to the sentiment 
to be expressed. The mind is led to con 
template it in its remote consequences and 
in 1ts several combinations, which give an 
increased energy to the thought, ‘The se- 
paration of the disciples from their master 
is represented by the separation of the 
branches from the vine. ‘The connection, 
as well as the argument, is obvious: the 
husbandman plants the vine, the vine flou- 
rishes under his nurture, and the branches 
whieh spring from it are healthy and 
strong, and produce abundant fruits, 
Every good and every perfect gift comes 
from God. What more perfect gift could 
God give to the world than his Son, the 
author of eternal.salvation ; and the foun- 
der upon earth of a society or Church, 
which by a particular dispensation was to 
communicate graces, the true fruits of an 
holy faith.—‘ I am the true vine,’ said 
Jesus. Lord, make us so sensible of all 
the spiritual benefits, which thou hast 
brought to thy Church, that it may flou- 
rish in its stock and in its branches! let it 
be like the vine of David in the day of its 
prosperity, when it had taken deep root 
and filled the land, when the hills were 
covered with the shadow of it, and the 
boughs thereof were like the goodly ce- 
dars! return, we beseech thee, O Lord of 
Hosts; look down from heaven, behold 
and visit this vine, and the vineyard that 
thy right hand hath planted, and the 
branch that thou madest so strong for 
thyself. 

“« This similitude might be enlarged to 
a considerable extent. ‘The stock consists 
of vile and refuse wood, but is productive 
of exquisite and excellent fruit. The Sa- 
viour was represented as a stock out of a 
dry ground, but a stem grew from this 
unpromising root, on which the Spirit of 
the Lord rested. The vme was true, and 
trne were all the branches, and true will 
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all its branches remain, so long as. they 
continue united to the true vine, It is the 
vital sap, the infusion of the spirit, which 
retains within itself the spiritual life, and 
communicates it to others. 

“ But heavy tidings remain for‘ those,. 
who having been branches of the true vine 
bear-no fruit. ‘ Every branch in me,’ says 
our Lord,.‘ that beareth not frait,—who 
has heen united to me as the palm-branch 
to the vine, who has been born of Christian 
parents, who has been engrafted into the 
Church by baptism, who has resided in a 
Christian country, and has heard the word 
of salvation echoed from a thousand 
tongues, and yet who under all these ines- 
timable advantages, has shut his ears 
against the word of truth, has lived in 
Christian England as in a foreign desart, 
has wiped the holy cross from his brow, and 
dishonoured those whose parental eyes have 
wept for him,—every such branch the 
dresser of the vineyard taketh away. He 
is deservedly cut off from the benefits of 
that Church, with all its precious gifts and 
graces, which his own unfruitfulness has 
defiled :—* every braneh which our hea- 
venly Father hath not planted, shall be 
rooted up.’ His Christian profession un- 
supported’ by Christian conduct; shall no 
more profit him than the most flourishing 
leaves ofan unfruitful tree. ‘ Cut it down; 
why cumbereth it the ground?’ But pro- 
fession, blessed be God! is not always un- 
successful, for ‘ every branch that beareth 
fruit, he purgeth it, that it may bring forth 
more fruit.’ * This strongly suggests,’ says 
Dr. Doddridge, ‘ a very sublime and.im- 
portant thonght, namely, that one of the 
noblest rewards God. can bestow on former 
acts of obedience is to make the soul yet 
more holy, and fit for further and more 
eminent service, though it should be by 
such painful afflictions as resemble the 
pruning of avine.’”  P..155. 


A devout and faithful attention to 
the preaching of the word of God 
is the great means of preserving the 
faith of individuals, and of enlarging 
the boundaries and securing the 
stability of the Chiarch ; and the en- 
larged promotion of Christian know- 
ledge peculiar to this day, cannot 
fail to afford the purest gratification 
to the contemplative Christian, even 
if he is most doubtful of the full and 
rapid success which some are dis- 
posed to anticipate. Let him first 
consider the effect, which the Chris- 
lian doctrine produces on his own 
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heart, and he will be the more pre- 
pared to judge of its power. in. the 
conversion of the world. 


‘** A contemplation on the preaching of 
the word shoyld bring ¢qmfort and conso- 
lation to every Christian heart; it should 
do more; it should bring delight and salva- 
tion, If I hear and understand, on. mine 
own head be the blame if I do not. profit, 
If my faith be the faith of the Gospel, it 
will bring forth, abundant frnit; if. it. be 
not, what days and years have I to answer 
for, when the word has sounded in. my 
ears and then vanished with the wind.— 
But to the serious and devout the impres- 
sion is strong. and lasting ; it is written 
with a pen of adamant, and neither time 
nor tempest shall destroy it, 

*© All men are not the immediate dis- 
Ciples of Christ, but all men are called 
upon to promote his kingdom, We have 
all a Church within our own breasts; and 
if our piety be there, we never can want 
an object of adoration. It will expand 
with warm interest to all within our reach ; 
but more particularly. to those, ta whom 
we.are bound by nature and affection, 
When we. are converted, let us strengthen 
our brethren; and let us lift up. pur eyes 
in death and pray for our. everlasting wel- 
fare. The stability of Christ’s kingdom 
will rise before us in a sublime vision, and 
we shall hear the voice of the Comforter 
in the language of the prophet; ‘ no wear 
pon that is formed against thee shall pros- 
per, and every tongue that shall rise against 
thee in judgment, thou shalt condemn, 
This is the heritage of the servants of the 
Lord, and their righteousness is of me, 
P. 202. 


The mysterious nature and ope 
rations of the Holy Spirit aré not 
more wildly perverted by the indis- 
cretion of the enthusiast; than by the 
cold and subtle philosophy of the 
Socinian in identifying the Spirit 
with the Father, and in restricting 
his holy agency to the time of the 
apostles, 


“ We must accommodate ourselyes, as 
Christ’s disciples did, to, the whole will of 
God, that we may be enabled to receive 
his gifts of the Spirit. 

“< If the apostles properly rested on this 
declaration, if -we feel our minds happily 
impressed with their truth, the departure 
of Jesus from the world will be not.only a 
strong confirmation of our faith, but a 
source of perpetual consolation ; for. he 
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he adds, If, or when, I depart, I will send 
him unto you, In the former part of this 
discourse, our Lord speaks of the Com- 
forter, as sent by the Father: in this 
place as sent by himself. As the word of 
Scripture cannot contradict itself, the di- 
vine union is here clearly expressed. The 
Holy Spirit proceeds from the Father and 
the Son, and is himself a third person. of 
the Godhead, for our Lord says, ‘I will 
send HI™ unto you,’ Ido not presume to 
attempt the explanation of so profound a 
mystery : but here it is, and it is consistent 
with every part of Scripture. It is.no 
barren speculation, but a solemn deciara- 
tion, productive of the greatest spiritual 
benefits: Human reason in arguing upon 
this point betrays the weakness of its re- 
sources. ‘The general improvenient of 
human science in these days has led the 
arrogant pretender to practice upon reli- 
gion itself. But religion stands upon a 
different basis. Religion was made for 
every age, and the word of revelation be- 
ing established on the veracity of God, is 
like himself unchangeable, The form and 
manner. of divine worship may change, 
and error may assume the chair of the in- 
structor, but trath can never change, 
* Great is the earth, high is the heaven, 
swift is the sun in its course, for he com- 
passeth the heavens round about, and 
fetcheth his course again to his own place 
in one day. Is He not great, that maketh 
these things. Therefore great is the truth 
and stronger than all things. As for truth 
it endureth and is always strong; it liveth 
and conquereth forevermore,” P.219, 


It is the boast of the Socinian 
system, that it clears away all diffi- 
culties, that it reduces divine truth 
- to a level with the human under- 
standing, and that any little obscu. 
rities, which it cannot now develope 
will eventually yield to the investi- 
gations of future philosophers and 
divines. Let it be admitted, and it 
cannot be denied, that no mysteries 
are recognized in the Socinian 
scheme: but if the Catholic expo- 
sition of the Scriptures shall ever 
for a time be exploded, will there 
be no texts hard to be understood 
and incapable of reconciliation with 
the doctrine by which it is super- 
seded? Ifthe simple humanity of 
Christ be ever received for sound 
and wholesome doctrine, will the 
passages which assert his divinity 
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and atonement: be consistently ex- 
plained by the admission? Or if 
the Deity, Personality, and opera- 


‘tions of the Holy Spirit be for a 


season suppressed by heretical in- 
novations, will all the traces of the 
true doctrine be obliterated? Will 
no debateable ground be left on 
which the believer may still take his 
stand and challenge the boldest 
assaults of a subtle and sceptical 
philosophy. The doctrines of Scrip- 
ture are so joined together, that-no 
act and no force can separate them: 
truth must be held in its purity and 
integrity, or the man, who desires to 
be consistent must renounce it alto- 
gether. The Christian religion ad- 
mits of no compromise ; its minutest 
parts are of divine origin and au- 
thority, and may neither be resisted 
nor resigned, without injury to the 
whole. ‘The sceptical expositor may 
accumulate novelty upon novelty, 
and heresy upon heresy, till they 
crumble beneath their own weight, 
but when his objections to the prin- 
cipal passages have received the 
utmost force and strength, which it 
is in his power to give them, the 
secret and indirect evidence of the 
true faith will still remain unbroken, 
and his assumed triumph over the 
more prominent texts will be coun. 
teracted by the dovetailed connexion 
of a less explicit argument. The 
whole volume of the Scriptures must 
be exploded before one revealed 
doctrine can be. removed from its 
foundation. 
tal expression will contribute to the 
establishment of the most essential 
truth. This is observed by Mr. 
Brewster in respect of the resurrec- 
tion in contemplating John xvi 
17—20. 

“« The demur of the disciples as to the 
meaning of their master’s words was known 
to Christ, though he heard them not. Lord, 
be present also with us, and remove our 
doubts, when under oppression of spirits 
or dullness of apprehension we do not see 
thy way. Clear the eye of our under- 
standing, that our faith may never falter, 
nor our steps to heaven be obstructed 
either by sin or sorrow ! - 
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. “ From this little interruption of -our 
Lord’s discourse, an important argument 
may be deduced of ‘the truth of Chris- 
tianity as connected with the resurrection 
of Christ, an essential doctrine of the Gos- 
pel, that no long period shall elapse, before 


’ he would again make his appearance among 


them. The event proved'that these were 
not the words of an impostor. A person 
intending to impose upon the world would 
have placed the completion of his prophecy 
at a greater distance of time. The sorrow 
of his disciples too he might have predict- 
ed, but the return-of their joy he could 
not possibly have foreseen. But our 
Lord is still more particular. ‘ The world,’ 
he says, ‘ shall rejoice’ at his death. And 
what was the conduct of the Jews on that 
occasion? ‘ They that passed by reviled 
him saying, Thou that destroyest the 
temple, and buildest it in three days, save 
thyself.’ The reverse of this picture is 
equally true: ‘ then were the disciples 
glad when they saw the Lord,’ At the re- 
appearance of our Saviour after the resur- 
rection, we cannot wonder that the sorrow 
of the disciples was turned into joy.” 
P, 238. 


It is the high privilege of Chris- 
tians to say Abba, Father, and in 
this relation to offer their prayers 
to the Most High. | Under this title 
they are especially taught to address 
him in the prayer which the Lord 
himself hath prescribed for our use, 
and the relation suggests the most 
important and interesting reflec- 
tions. 


“ Our Lord throughout the discourse 
continues the name of Father ; as if apply- 
ing more particularly to that divine attri- 
bute kindness, and above all other parental 
kindness. In this case there is a peculiar 
beauty in the allusion, for what can be 
more agreeable or more congenial to a 
mind: softened by a father’s love than to 
make a request to a father? For this rea- 
son our Lord says, my Father will deny 
nothing to my friends, who prefer their pe- 
titions in my name. The propriety of the 
request is implied in the reference to 
those who are his friends and use his 
name, For remember, that the prayer, 
which proceeds from the mouth of one who 
is no friend of Christ, who asks not in 
faith of the promise of Christ, whose prayer 
is sensual and devilish, will be driven by 
the winds far from the Father’s throne, 
Such a prayer indeed is blasphemy and 
presumption. Lord! guard my heart not 
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only from:a prayer thus sinful:and detest- 
ed, but from a prayerso negligent and 
careless as to be unaccompanied by holy 
desires and sincere affections, In many 
things we all offend, But in nothing more 
than in negligence in prayer. Grant, O 
Lord, that thy heavenly succour may al- 
ways be ready for us, that having always 
the Spirit a present Comforter and. Coun- 
sellor, we may enjoy a continual gladness 
of conscience, thanking .and pleasing God 
in every vicissitude of human life.” P. 247. 


The figurative allusions of the 
Scriptures, while they exercise the 
best abilities of the modern inter- 
preter, were byno means designed 
to throw an unnecessary obscurity 
over sacred truth. They formed the 
familiar language of the’ oriental 
teacher, and the parables in which 
our Saviour spake to. the multitudes 
were well adapted, not to disappoint 


‘but to challenge and fix the atten- 


tion of ‘all who listened with'a sin- 
cere desire of instruction to the gra- 
cious words which issued from his 
mouth, 


“The proverbial manner of our Lord’s 
language throughout the whole histories of 
the four Evangelists is peculiarly descrip- 
tive of himself, and in each of these narra- 
tives marks .as it-were an identity of per- 
son, and affords a proof of ‘the originality 
of his character. There was no studied 
obscurity in this, nor any desire of elevat- 
ing himself at the expence of the ignorant 
multitude ; for though his language was 
figurative, it was intended to raise up, ra- 
ther than depress the understanding of his 
hearers. It is well known, that a figura- 

ive expression well applied, not only gives 
life, but understanding to the simple. In 
the eastern countries, it is now, as it was 
then, a common mode of speech ; and even 
in England, those who are conversant with 
the cultivators of our fields, and other per- 
sons in the uneducated sphere of. life, 
will find in their language the most strik- 
ing and appropriate figurative allusions, 

“* My object in making the observation 
is this: that our Lord does not mean here 
to insinuate,, that he had purposely. with- 
held from his Disciples, that knowledge 
which he had it in his power to communi- 
cate, bat that from their situation, he 
could only communicate what. they were 
able to bear, and what their understand- 
ings, under present circumstances, were 
able to comprehend. For instance, his 
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going from them for a short time, ‘this re- 
turning to them fora short time, his leav- 
ing them. again, the promise of another 
friend after his departure, with all the 
wunasual and importunate circumstances, 
which were to attend‘his coming, we may 
imagine to have been much above the 
eomprehension ‘of the disciples: Yet it 
was necessary, that they should be made 
acquainted with all these things; because, 
when the Spirit:of God calied them to 
their remembrance, they became esta- 
blished proofs.of their Master’s commani- 
cation to them, and consequently of the 
truth of the whole of ‘his divine mission. 
These, therefore, are the expressions which 
our Lord calls proverbs, or parables: and 
in calling them so, he shews them that the 
true meaning is not wholly confined to the 
expression, and that their imaginations 
should be excited to further inquiry. This 
Was an encouragement to them, as it cer- 
tainly is to us, to’ search the Scriptures, 
not to make discoveries of strange and ex- 
traordinary opinions, which have no foun- 
dation in the Sacred Volume, but to ex- 
pound and to contemplate in the fullest 
and the purest manner -all those truths 
Which are té inforin tlie heart ; to dig the 
quarry not for materials which ‘do not 
lie beneath the surface, but for that rock, 
which will amply repay them for all their 


labour—for that rock is Christ.” P. 250. 


The prayer of our Lord, recorded 
John xvii. isa composition utterly 
unequalled in sublimity, depth of 
wisdom, affécting ‘earnestness ‘and 


universal benevolencé. Mr. Brew- 
ster’s contemplations on this great 
act of supplication will hardly. be 
read without improving both the 
“heart and the understanding. ‘There 
are some petitions, which from their 
intrinsic nature it is not easy to ap- 
eee a and from which exceptions 
ve been collected, inconsistent 
with the whole spirit of the interces. 
sion... Thus it has been observed, 
with a triumph almost profane, that 
in this prayer Christ does not pray 
for the world. iam 


- * From this expression we must not 
Suppose, that our Lord declined praying 
for the world in the ordinary acceptation 
of the word. It is true, he says, I pray for 
my ‘sélected disciples, and not for the 
world. But why? Because the language 
‘of his ‘prayer was wholly inapplicable to 
the wicked and wobeliever. . He could not 
7 
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pray for their constancy under: persecn- 
tion, for their continuance i faith and 
union with him, whith were the objects of 
his present petitions) On other occasions 
he prayed for the world witlr his wonted 
fervency, that they might receive his word 
and be converted, How warin is this 
supplication: ‘0! that thowhadst known 
in this thy day the things that’ belony unto 
thy peace!’ And how prayed he for his 
murderers? . ‘ Father, forgive them.’ This 
very prayer includes them all; ‘ those who 
should believe through his word,—that 
the world might believe, said fie, and 
know that the Father hath sent me.’ 

“ Far be it from us, O Lord! to ima- 
gine, that thy prayer ever ‘was exclusive, 
Thy affection for the world was too sare, 
and thy design too extensive, to aliow of 
any deductions of thy love for the whole 
human race! That many, many have re- 
jected the evidence of the: Gospel, .or pol- 
luted its pure streams, is indeed deeply to 
be lamented, but this affords no. argu 
ment that Christ did not come to seek and 
to save that whith was lost. 

“. © The cause of our Lord’s preference to 
his disciples was most gratifying to them, 
and surely must be to us if we tread in 
their paths. As if he ‘had said: ‘ they are 
thine, and therefore they are mine, because 
‘they are thine ; and { am glorified iu 
them. The. suceessjon of true believers 
which will arise from them is the cause of 
my glorification by them ; for when I shall be 
personallyno longer in theworld,(and indeed 
T am already out of it) these will continue 
faithful distributors of thy spiritaal gifts; 
and when I am residing in thy presence, 
and essentially united with thee, when I 
have come home to heaven, these will con- 
tinue thy designs, and execute thy will.’ 
This sentiment of-affection excites a still 
brighter spark of devotion, which must al- 
ways be the case, when the words of the 
mouth and the meditations of the heart 
join in'the same harmonions song, ‘ Holy 
Father I cannot pass by a remark on 
this warm address, In language adapted 
to our present feelings, the ho of the 
petition is excited and promoted by its 
connection with the appellation of Fa- 
ther! TI should diminish the feeling, if I 
attempted fo describe it. “Phe-words of 
the address are accommiodatéd to the sub- 
ject of the prayer. ‘ In this case’ the God 
of sanctity is implored for a blessing of 
sanctification on the immeédiate ‘or’ first 
followers of the Son, that God would keep 
through his own name, preserve by tus 
own power the precious gift which had 
proceeded from himself, maintain that 
unity of holy principle, which was to be 
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the life and soul of all their future exer- 
tions, that they may be one. as we are, 
united in the same mind and in the same 
spirit.” P, 289. © 


The unity and sanctity: of his dis- 
ciples were the great end and object 
of this. divine intercession, which 
cannot . be. contemplated: without 
emotions of the deepest regret, at 
the spirit of division which prevails 
in the world. 


“ Tle prayer of Christ returns to his 
disciples, that ‘which he had received of 
the Father he professes to have given to 
them by the Spirit, which is commion to 
all, He refers here to their successful 
propagation of the Gospel after his depar- 
ture from them. The glory to which -he 
alludes * is’ that which he displayed in 
preaching the Gospel; not only such 
words as man never spake, but such deeds 
us man never did. . The gift of miracles 
was communicated to his disciples, that 
they might thus establish the divinity both 
of his person and mission. _ Unity of de- 
sign was evident in-both: for ‘ no man, as 
it was told him, could do such miraclés as 
he did, except God were with him,” Unity 
of doctrine is the necessary inference ; 
for as miracles were -performed in attesta- 
tion of the divine. miracles of Christ, they 
could. only refer to. the confirmation of 
that word, which they were wrought to 
establish, 

‘¢ Miracles are called in Scripture the 
glory of Christ and the glory of God, 
and.as our Saviour possessed this glory, 
-we know that he communicated it to his 
disciples. This is in all respects a dif- 
ferent glory from that which he is repre- 
sented to have had with the Father before 
the world was, That was incommunica- 
ble. That attached to his divine nature, 
this to his human, I make the remark to 
guard against a misapplication of the term 
-@8 we are one, that is, according. to our 
example, ‘This interpretation may be in- 
ferred from the following words: ‘ I in 
them and thou in me, that they may be 
made perfeet in one. I in them,’ from the 
communion of nature and participation of 
my Spirit: ‘and theu.in me’ by the diyine 
nature united to, tlongh distinct from the 
human: * that they may be perfect in 
one,” both among themselves and with ns, 
for this evident reason, ‘ that the world’ 
observing this spiritual anion, and all its 
beneficial consequences, ‘ may know that 
‘thou hast sent me,’ that my evangelical 
mission comes from thee, * and that thou 
hast-loved them, .as thow hast loved ne, 
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being mutually filled with the spirit of di- 
vine love, 

“ If we contemplate the word glory, 
as it stands at present under considera- 
tion, we shall find that it comprehends the 
great blessing of redemption. ‘The cove- 
nant of redemption from sin was given by 
the Father to Christ, and by his means 
communicated to the world. Our blessed 
Lord’s word was faithful and true, and the 
effect of it such as is described in this 
emphatic and unusual language. May 
this reflection bind all true believers toge- 
ther in contemplation of that universal 
love, which originated from so pure a 
source, To be one with God and with 
Christ in the communion of the Spirit, is 
a-privilegeso far above all human thought, 
that it is wholly incompatible with a sordid 
mind. But ifthe same mind be in us, 
which was also in Christ Jesus, then 
through the same Savioar the union of 
faith on earth will be consummated by an 
union of glory with saints and angels in 
heaven.” P. 316. 

“ At this. moment, when we are con- 
templating our blessed Saviour’s prayer 
hefore his Passion, we shall perceive these 
reflections appropriate to our sitdation : 
as we shall here’ find that he felt ‘the same 
interest for all true believers to the end 
of the world, which he then expressed for 
his faithful disciples, Though:he prayed 
in a particular manner that he might be re- 
ceived again to the glory, which he had 
with the Father before the world was, he 
expressed a warm petition, that his disci- 
ples might fill their allotted station in his 
Father’s house, after having accomplished 
the purpose for which he sent them... The 
great principle on which, he, founds his 
prayer for them is unity and concord, and 
the preservation of the sanctity of their 
characters from the pollution of an evil 
world, O that this might bave been a 
mark of the trne Church in every different 
age, that it might have prevailed in these 
days of many divisions, when every man 
has his ‘ sacrifice, and his image, and bis 
ephod and his teraphim,’ that they ‘all 
might have heen one ; ‘ I in them and they 
in me, that they might be made perfect be- 
Sore me. This prayer was general as well 
as particular, That concord and peace 
which were sung by the angels at our 
Lord’s nativity, was our Lord's last legacy, 
when he left.the world; aud the conver- 
sion and restoration of the spiritual Israel 
will bé the gréat blessing that will meet 
his eye, when he shall come in hts glori, 
and all the holy angels with him.” P., 340. 


‘The three prayers of our Lord in 
4. 
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the Garden of Gethsemane, Matt. 
xxvi. 39—46. Luke xxiii. 43, 44, 
are appropriately improved and ex- 
plained in the ninth contemplation, 
in whieh the devout and humble 
posture of our Lord in these affiict- 
ing trials, bis resignation to suffer- 
ing, and deprecation only of the ex- 
tremities of suffering, the fervency, 
reiteration, and importunity of his 
supplication, ate recommended to 
the zealous imitation 6f his disci- 
ples, who may also Jearn from his 
expostulation. with bis chosen Apos- 
tles, that the imputed weakness of 
the flesh is not a palliation of lan- 
guor, but a motive of perseverance 
and renewed exertion. 

_ It is justly remarked, that the dis- 
courses of our Lord, after his.resur- 
rection, ate briefly and concisely re- 
ported, but that the.report is never- 
theless sufficient for the great end 
in view, and affords a copious theme 
of meditation to the contemplative 
mind, engaged in the perusal and 
collation of Holy Writ, Mr. Brew- 
ster’s contemplations are ostensibly, 
but not exclusively, restricted to the 
discourses recorded by St. John: 
the records of the other Evangelists 
will be consulted by the attentive 
xeader, who will not fail to observe 
in all the power, form, and extent of 
the Apostolic commission ; the ad- 
vantage of attending holy assem- 
blies, exemplified in the death of 
Thomas; the use of those doubts in 
the cenfirmation of the truth; the 
great duty of Christian edification 
implied in the charge to Peter ; the 
renovated faith and zeal of that 
‘Apostle ; and the unassuming quiet 
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of the disciple whom Jesus loved. 
All these subjeets will be improved 
in private meditation. Before his 
final ascension into ‘heaven, two 
principal subjects appear to have 
engaged the attention of our Lord; 
the prophecies concerning himself, 
which he opened. on. the road to 
Emmaus, and the state. of the 
Church, with. its intrinsic holiness 
and unity, and its formal polity and 
constitution.. The subject ef our 
Lord’s last discourse. can never be 
uninteresting to his faithful disciple, 
and in its practical improvement it 
will inspire his heart with a reverent 
sense of the inestimable advantage 
of communion with a Church of 
Apoataesh constitution. 

n an age of levity, dissipation, 
and religious iedilinenan.. ond of 
division, controversy, and religious 
error, it will be the delight and 
recreation of many to retire from 
“the madding world’s ignoble 
strife,” and to contemplate the un- 
sophisticated doctrines of religion, 
delivered by its divine teacher, 
under circumstances of the most 
powerful interest: nor will they re- 
tuse the assistance of an instructor, 
who has carefully weighed the train 
of thought, which once occupied 
the Saviour’s mind, and who.iu.con- 
formity with his lessons would esta- 
blish the hearts of his followers in 


‘a consistent practice of the wide 


scale uf duties comprehended under 
the Christian rules of unity and 
love, founded in principles of faith 
the most certain, and directed to 
hopes the most elevated and sub- 


lime. 








NEW MARRIAGE ACT. 


Dowusts having existed, whether — 


the affidavits required by this Act, 
“previous to the publication of banns, 
‘should be drawn on stamped paper, 
application has been made to the 
commissioners of the stamps on the 
‘subject, and the following is a copy 
of the reply : 


“ Stamp Office, London, 
September 14, 1822. ° 

“ Sir, = 
“I am directed by the commis- 
sioners to inform you, in answer to 
your letter of the 12th inst., that 


‘by the Act of the 65th of Geo. III. 


cap. 184, affidavits sworn before a 
‘magistrate are exempted from the 
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stamp duty: but niarriage affidavits 
sworn before a clergyman not being 
a magistraté, must be ‘drawn out 
upon a two shilling and sixpenny 
stamp. 

‘© I am, Sir, 

‘«¢ Your most obedient servant, 

«¢ WM. Kappen, Secretary.” 


The Act alluded to in this official 
note’'imposes a duty of 2s. Gd. on 
every “ affidavit not made for the 
immediate purpose of being filed, 
read, or used in any court of law or 
equity;” and while it exempts from 
this duty, all-** affidavits required of 
authorized hy law to be made before 
any justice orjustices of the peace,” 
it contains no exemption in favour 
of an oath made before a clergy- 
man. The words of the Marriage 
Act amendment Bill, are ‘ that be- 
fore the publication of banns of ma- 
trimony ‘in any Church or Chapel, 
there shall be delivered to the pro- 
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per minister of the said Church or 
Chapel ’an affidavit or affidavits: in 
writing, sworn before such minister 
or one of his majesty’s justices of 
the peace,”’ &c. _ The requisition of 
the stamp will materially increase 
the difficulties of executing the Act, 
especially in remote districts. The 
parties must appear before a ma- 
gistrate, whose residence may be 
distant, and before whom they may, 
be unwilling to appear: or they 
must produce the half.crown stamp, 
which even in a provincial town, it 
may be difficult to procure. | ~~ 
It is not generally known that by. 
the Act 55 Geo. III. c. 184. renews 
and confirms a stamp duty of five 
shillings on every ‘ certificate of 
marriage, except of any common 
seaman, marine, or soldier.’ This 
is an impost which produces little 
betiefit to the revenue, and is often 
inconvenient to the parties requiring 


‘the certificate, 
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SOCIETY FOR PROMOTING CHRIS. 
TIAN KNOWLEDGE. 


Extracts from the Manchester and 
Salford District Committee. 


“ On comparing the statement of accounts 
herewith published, with that of the pre- 
ceding year and its accompanying Report, 
it will appear that the hope then ex- 
pressed of an. increase in the amount of 
subscriptions and benefactions was NoT 
realised. ‘The consequence, has been, a 
considerable diminution in the number of 
Books and Tracts issued from the Depo- 
sitery. 

“ That this painful alternative was ne- 
cessary, is evident from the fact, that the 
expenditure of the, year 1820 exceeded 
the regular income by npwards of 100/.; 
inasmuch as a balance of about 12/. in 
favone of the Institution, together with a 
donation of 50/. liberally made from the 
Occasional Fund of the Society for pub- 
lishing anti-infidel Tracts, was exhausted, 
and a debt of 45/. incurred, whilst nei- 
ther the progress nor the termination of 
the’ year éxhibited the means of providing 
for such an,, enlarged scale of . expendi- 
ture, if it had been persevered in. . 


“ The debt, indeed, is now somewhat 
reduced ; and, by confining itself within 
jts present limits, the District Commit- 
tee may still render important. services 
to the cause it espouses—a canse, upon 
the maintenance of which our - blessings 
of civil and religions: liberty, the: natural 
result of good government greatly de- 
pend. ’ 
“ But ts it not-lamentable, is it becom- 
ing those who boast of their attachment 
to Church and State, that such a cause 
should languish in Manchester and: its 
neighbourhood, for want of a little pecu- 
Diary assistance? We see several Socie. 
ties supported, by the Dissenters, flourish. 
around us, and even abound in. .con- 
tributions ; and, so far as they promote 
true piety and social order, we rejoice in 
their success, 

“ Is it creditable then, that:a Society 
which directs its main efforts to. uphold; 
and strengthen our truly apostolic and or- 
thodox church, should have its exertions: 
paralyzed by a deficiency of funds, espe-; 
cially.-when so small a sum is required to 
give them energy and extensive.operation? 
But it is said twat the same method of ob- 
taining subscriptions is not adopted by 

“4L2 
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the Church’ Societies. Probably not: Is 
this, however, an objection which a 
Ch-rchman ought to produce? If he be 
sinvere in that attachment to our happy 
Establislunent which the professes, it will, 
we presume, be no longer urged ; but he 
wil) become an unsolicited subscriber to a 
Soefety.in which “simplicity and godly sin- 
cerity’ have been always conspicuous, and 
which has. pursued a most desirable object, 
the promotion of pure Christian Know- 
ledge, by the most legitimate and respect- 
able nieaus,” P, 3. 


Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel in Foretgn Parts. 


We continue our extracts from 
the last Report of this Society. The 
present Nuinber contains the most 
interesting particulars relating to 
Newfoundland, and Nova Scotia, 
the Canadas will be mentioned here- 
after. 


“* The many and very important benefits 
that nave been derived from the appoint- 
ment of visiting Missionaries in Canada 
and. Nova Scotia, have strongly recom- 
mended the adeption of the same measure 
in Newfoundland, where the  cireum- 
stances of the country, and its scattered 
popalation, point out its, peculiar expedi- 
ency. The indefatigable zeal manifested 
by Mr. Leigh on various occasions, the 
local information of that gentleman, and 
the high sense entertained. by the Governor 
of his extended usefulness, pointed him out 
as a fit person on whom the appointment 
should devolve, and from whom the So- 
ciety might expect to derive, the various 
benefits which the experience of other 
Provinces had proved, might arise from 
such a commission. The want of ecclesi- 
astical authority had often been felt as a 
great dis¢ouragement to the labours: of 
the Society ; and although the Island is 
considered as forming a part- of the Dio- 
eese of Nova Scotia, yet its geographical 
situation: would naturally deprive it of 
many of those advantages, which an ac- 
tive and vigilant snperintendance alone 
would seeure to the religious concerns of 
a newly-established Colony ; and under 
the present unfortunate circumstances of 
the serious indisposition of the head of the 
Charch, which have absolutely incapaci- 
tated his Lordship from the effectnal dis- 
charge of many of his duties, this province 
was altogether deprived even of the very 
forms of Charch Government. Influenced 
by these motives, and considering that 
mach berefit would Le “derived from con- 
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uecting with the wisiting Missionary tie 
ecclesiastical autbority, the Society om 
commended to the Bishop the ap 
ment of Mr. Leigh, as Commissary fo or the 
affairs of the Church, and he is now em- 
powered to act accordingly. 

“Tt is due to the character of Mr, 
Leigh, to publish the certificate which was 
submitted to the Boatd on his return to 
England last July, ‘as it speaks the sense 
entertained of his services by those who 
were best qualified to estimate their value, 
It. is signed by the Churchwardens, and 
more than sixty of the most respectable 
part of his ‘Mission, and dated May 28th, 
1821, and addressed to Mr. Leigh :— 

**¢ We the undersigned Inhabitants of 
Harbor Grace, having heard of your in- 
tention shortly to visit England, cannot 
refrain from expressing our regret at your 
departure, althongh for a limited time ; 
and we beg to assure you of our unfeigned 
gratitude for the unremitting’ zeal and as- 
siduity with which you have: discharged 


‘the important duties of your Mission to 


this extensive and populous district. It 
will be a source of consolation to us to re- 
flect on the purity of your doctrines as 4 
Minister of the Gospel, and the excellence 
of your example as a member of our Soci- 
ety. We cannot suffer the present oppor- 
tunity to pass without declaring the satis- 
faction we all experienced during the 
time you filled the arduous duties of resi- 
dent Surrogate for the administration of 
justice, and the regret which we felt at 
hearing of your determination to resign 
it. In taking leave of you as our valued 
Pastor and Friend, we have to wish you 
a safe and agreeable passage to England, 
and to hope that you will soon be enabled 
to- return amongst us. We now conclude 
with wishing. you health and happiness, 
and with respect subscribe vurselves, &c. 

“In his last communication the Rev. 
John Leigh reports, tliat he‘ arrived at 
his Mission at Harbor’ Grace on the 10th 
November last, after a fine passage from 
England of twenty-nine days; nothing 
material had oceurred during his absence, 
with the exception of the death of Mr. 
Lampen,:an old and valuable servant to 
the Society for thirty-six years, as 4 
School-master in Harbor Grace. ‘Great, 
indeed, was the nuinber of those who 
received their sole education from him, 
and his memory will long be retained with 
respect and:gratitude. =) 


NOVA SCOTIA, 


“ The Rev. Dr. Inglis, Ecclesiastical 
Contmissary, continues his unwearied ex- 
ertions, aud with equal success both in the 
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flischarge of the duties «of his, extensive 
parish, and in the active superintendance 
of all ecclesiastical. affairs, a duty which 
has devolved upon him by the unavoida- 
ble absence of the Bishop of the Diocese. 
His reports assure the Society, that he 
derives unmixed: satisfaction from the spi- 
ritual state of his parish, where, though 
the population has suffered some diminu- 
tion, the circumstance has not affected his 
congregation.’ The galleries, which were 
erected:in the Church, have been enlarged, 
and now contain two bundred children, 
The Parsonage-house has been repaired at 
the expence of the parish—and more 
than three hundred persons communicate 
at various times throughout the year.: 

“ Although there is nothing to justify 
or encourage the least diminution of tliat 
constant: labour . and watchfnlness ‘and 
prayer, which are necessary to the. dis- 
charge of the numerons aud heavy duties 
of the Missionary, there is no abridgment 
of the comforts, which, by the blessing of 
God, haye constantly attended the perfor- 
mance of those duties, and lightened their 
burthen, The attendance of the children 
upon public worship has been more regu- 
lar, and evidently more satisfactory to the 
children themselves. St, Paul’s Church, 
though large, is quite insufficient to ac- 


commodate the congregation, and he has : 


the mortification’ to hear, every week, of 
persons who. neglect public worship, 
solely. because: they ‘cannot obtain room 
for themselves ‘and families. He cannot 
venture at present to suggest any remedy 
for this serious evil; ‘but- as its magnitude 
is daily: increasing, it seems necessary to 
think « seriously’. of some cure; for its 
longer neglect will inevitably diminish 
the attachment of many persons for the 
Church, and. gradnally withdraw them 
from her communion, 

*“ The expectations which had been 
formed of Mr. Gore’s capability to con- 
duet the National School at Halifax, bave 
been fully realized’: npon the resignation 
of Mr, West, and the establishment of a 
School upon similar principles, under the 
direction of Roman Catholics, a consider- 
able diminution had taken place in the 
number of scholars ; but when it was seen 
that the present Master was fully equal to 
the arduous task he had undertaken, the 
Parents readily. availed «themselves of the 
advantages the Institution offered, and it 
has become equally popular and flourishing, 
as in the days of its first establishment. It 
may be said, indeed, that it now offers ad- 
vantages which are seldom, if ever, found 
in similar ' foundations in England, The 
rich, as well as the: poor, cagerly avail 
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themselves of its means of education. The 
instruction embraces a wider scope than 
is the practice in England. The higher 
branches of arithmetic, and the practical 
branches of mathematics, grammar, and 
geography, are taught hy the present Mas- 
ter, without which extension of its advan- 
tages, it would lose much of its.respecta- 
bility. The expences of the buildings 
have exceeded £2000; and the unavoida- 
ble outgoings which attend the conduct-of 
the School amounts to £200 per year, in- 
dependently of the salaries which have 
been paid by the Society. Since its esta- 
blishment eight hundred and eighty-one 
children have been received into the 
School, of whom five hundred and five 
have attended the Church; one hundred 
and fifty-seven the Catholic Chapel; one 
hundred and- fourteen the Presbyterian 
Meeting houses; one hundred and seventy- 
five the Methodists ; and thirty the Bap- 
tists. More than one hundred children 
have within the last year received rewards 
for regular attendance at school and-pub- 
lic worship. 

“ Thirty-three School-masters and seven 
School-mistresses have been instructed in 
the system, and are now. teaching in vari- 
ous parts of the Diocese, and the whole 
system is evidently gaining ground in the 
public estimation. 

“ The Society also have endeavoured-to . 
meet the wants of the growing population, 
by encouraging the establishment of 
Schools in every part of the country, where 
the state of the population would admit of 
the children‘collected together in sufficient 
numbers for such a purpose; a measure’ 
which they have every reason to- believe 
will be productive of most essential benefit 
to the country, more especially since the 
imtroduction of the National System of 
Education has increased the means, and 
given greater facility to the general -in- 
etruction of the people. 

“The Rev, Gilbert Wiggins, whois now 
officiating as Missionary at Rawdon, upon 
his retarn from Quebec, whither he had 
proceeded to obtain Holy Orders from the 
hands of the Bishop of that Diocese, tra- 
vetsed that tract of country which lies be- 
tween the river St: Lawrence and St. 
John’s, New Brunswick. The porterage, 
which extends from the aforesaid river: to 
the Timiscotata Lake, a distance of thirty- 
seven miles, presents many difficulties to 
the travellers, as in places a single log is 
the only means of conveyance over the 
swamps of the country. On reaching the 
river De Verd, about nine miles from the 
St. Lawrence, he found a small settlement 
of eight or nine families, consisting of dis- 
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bantled soldiers, who had received from 
the Provisional Government grants of the 
lands they occupied, and had been encou- 
raged to cultivate.them by ainallowance - 
of provisions to assist them: at the. com: 
mencement of. their labours; _Upon ine 
quiry, be found, with much eoncern, that 
there was oaly one perron among them who 
could read; this. was a female) He im- 
mediately went to see her, and was highly 
pleased to discover in ber not only a sound 
understanding, but apparently av mind pis 
ously disposed. She informed him that 
she took as such pains as tle. little time 
she:-could ‘atlord' would allow (for. they 
were extremely poor,.and she was obliged 
to work very bard with her husband. on 
the farm), in-educating her children, and 
imstilliog into their minds ‘principles of re- 
ligion.. She: professed a firm attachment 
to the Church of England. Her: library — 
consisted of a bible avd prayer-book. -As 
he could not but deplore. the wretched 
state of these families ignorant of religion, 
and with nothing, to distiagnish the Holy 
Sabbath of the Lord from any. other day, 
he requested this poor woman te assemble 
as many of her neighbours as would attend 
at her tent-on Sundays to read to them the 
Holy-Scriptures,-and: to offer up some of 
the prayers in the Liturgy. He also gave 
her a volume of sermons, and asked her to 
read one of themat the same time. She 
seemed much pleased. with the proposal; 
which was most acceptable to many others 
in the settlement. He conceives that 
this simple mode of instruction, where no 
other way could be provided for their spi- 
ritual improvement, might, through the 
biessing of God, he productive of good 
effect, and the: means. of leading some of 
those ignorant beings to the knowledge of 
Divine Truth, and the Father of mercies 
might, even by the instrumentality of this 
solitary imdividual; raise up children to 
himself in the wilderness, On his way to 
Fredericton “he. performed divine service 
at the Great Falls, and preached to a small 
congregation of eighteen, consisting of per- 
sons who had accidentally met there, pass- 
ing up and down the river. © Daring his 
stayin New Branswiek, he ocenpied him- 
self in visiting several settlements, where 
the. people seemed mach devoted te their 
religioas concerns.” *—— - , 


NEW CHURCHES, 


The following is the Second Re- 
port of His Majesty’s Commis- 
sioners, appointed by virtue of an 
Act of Parliament, passed in, the 
o8th. year of the reign of His late 
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Majesty, King George the Third, 
ec. 45: entitled “An Act for build. 
ing and promoting the building of 
additional Churches in populous 
Parishes.” : 


Second Report of His Majesty’s 
Commissioners, appointed, &c. 

“* In making this Report, His Majesty's 
Commissioners ‘think that it will be tor 
the general convenience, that they should 
detail, summarily, the tenour of their Re- 
port made on.the-3d February 1821. 

In that Report it was stated that 

letters patent had issued under seal of the 
United Kingdom of Great Britain and 
Ireland, appointing the Right Honourable 
and Honourable persons: therein named; 
Commissioners for ‘carrying the - before. 
mentioned Act of Parliament ‘into execu: 
tion, > » 
“ His Majesty’s Commissioners then 
proceeded to detail] the steps which they 
had deemed it expedient to adopt, for thie 
purpose of carrying into effect the duties 
entrasted to them; particularly those 
which they had taken to obtain correct 
information as to: the places in the metro- 
polis, and-in its vicinity, and also in what 
ether parts of Enagland-and Wales, ‘where 
the bounty of Parliament could be most 
beneficially expended im erecting Churches 
and Chapels for the performance of divine 
service, according :to -the: rites of ‘the 
United Church of England and Ireland as 
by law established. 

“ The Report then sets forth, that His 
Majesty's Commissioners, in order to ob- 
tain correct information as to the extent 
of popniation, and the want of church 
accommodation, in the several. parishes 
aud ‘extra-parochial. places, 4iad . invited 
their Lordships the Bishops to form Dis- 
triet Boards in their several Dioceses, and 
had: prepared instructions for their use 
and information. That they had also 
prescribed the mode to be adopted by 
such parishes as might be entitled to the 
benefit of the Act, in applying for aid 
according to their several mstances, 
The Report further statedy that certain 
rules and regulations, as -difected by the 
Act, had been drawn up fer the ‘conduct 
of the general proceedings of His Majesty's 
Commissioners, ‘who had made suclr other 
rules and regulations as: they:deemed ex- 
pedient and necessary tovbe fixed and 
known for the fartherance of the purposes 





of the Act, the general tenour of which is 


detailed in the last Report. 
“ The Report then sets forth the mea- 
sures of precaution which his Majesty's 
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Commissioners had taken to obtain ‘the 
best possible assurance of. the stability of 
the buildings to be erected by them, and 
the beneficial consequences which had 
accrued, A statement was also given of 
the number of applications which- had 
been made for aid; and of those which 
had been rejected, as not coming within 
its enactments. 

“ Annexed to the Report wasa list of 
the places in which His -Majesty’s: Com- 
missioners had deemed it expedient, that 
additional Churches or Chapels should be 
built, the names of the parishes:or town- 
ships in which they were situate, the ex- 


isting population and Church accommo- 


dation, the number of new Charches or 
Chapels proposed to..be built, and the 
accommodation therein, as well in. pews 
as in free seats for the. use of the poor; 
the amount of the architects’ estimates 
where the same had been received, the 
specific. grants proposed ‘to be made in 
aid of the undertaking, where- parishes 
subscribed. part. of the expense, the pro- 


‘bable amount of sabscriptions, the sum 


then issned in Exchequer bills, the loaris 
proposed tobe made, and-a statement 
whether the sites for the proposed 
Churches and Chapels were provided or 
not, whether provided by gift or subscrip- 
tion, or out of the. Parliamentary fund 5 
also, a calculation of the extent of the 
probable expense of erecting the Churches 
and Chapels, and the; amount of loans 
proposed to be made by His Majesty's 
Commissioners, 

‘“* His Majesty’s Commissioners annexeal 
to such Report various.Seliedules, shewing 
the places in which new Churches - or 
Chapels were then erecting, with extracts 
of reports from the architects, of the state 
of the works at. that.time.. A-list was 
added of places where new- Churclies or 
Chapels were to. be built, and where His 
Majesty’s Coumnissioners had approved of 
plans, and where steps were taking to ob- 
tain tenders, préparatery to contracts 
being made; also, a list of places where 
plans had been obtained, and were under 
the consideration of the Board, avd of 
other places where new Churches . or 
Chapels were to be built, but where plans 
had not been delivered. . A separate state- 
ment wa8.also. given of places where ap- 


plications had been made to the Board for 


aid, which con!d not be granted, from. the 
apprehension. that the Parliamentary. fund 
would be totally exhausted in; the comple- 
tion of the Churches; and - Chapels‘ which 
they had previonsly proposed tu build. 

“ His Majesty’s Commissioners » having 
thus recapitulated the general tenour of tiie 
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Report already Jaid before, Paslian ent, 

will proceed to detail the progress w hich 
they .have since made ‘in the execution of 
their duties :— 

“ His Majesty’s Commissioners ate 
gratified at being able to report, that ten. 
new Churches or Chapels have been com- 
pleted at the following places—at Biack- 
burn, in the county of Lancaster; Bitton, 
in the county of Gloucester; Birmingham, 
in the county of Warwick ;, Walcot, in the 
city of Bath; Chatham, in the county of: 
Kent; Christchurch, in the county of 
Southampton; Oswestry, in the county 
of Salop ; Stepney, in the county of Mid. 
dlesex ;; Wandsworth, im the conaty of 
Surrey; and’ in Regent-street, im the 
parish of St. James, Westminster, in the 
county of Middlesex ; in which acconmo- 
dation has been provided for four thousand 
and eighty one persons in’ pews, and for 
nine thousand nine bandred and forty-nine 
poor persons in free seats; ‘that the 
Churches. or Chapels at Black burn, Bittou, 
Chatham, Oswestry, and in Regeat-street; 
St. James, Westminster, ave beew conse- 
crated, and* Divine Service is reguiarly - 


‘performed therein; and that the Churches 


or Chapels at Birmmgham, Walcot, 
Christclech, and Wandsworth, will be 
consecrated. in the course of avery few 
weeks. That the sum to be paid out of 
the Parliamentary grant towards the ex- 
pense of erecting these Churelies or Chia- 
pels: will amennt to about aheay-ve 
thousand pounds, 

‘*. His Majesty's Commissioners: have 


‘farther to report, that at the under-men- 


tioved thirty places; Churches: or Chapels 
are now building, most of which it will be 
observed, by a reference to the Report of 
the: Architects -contained in a Schedale 
hereto annexed, marked(B.) will be com+ 


pleted ‘in the course of the present and 


the following year ; viz. at Ashiton-uader- 
Lyne, in the county: of Lancaster; one-at 
Bordesley; and another: at Erdington, 
both in-the parish of Aston, in the county 
of Warwick ; ‘at Barnesley, in the couuty 
of York ;-in the parish af St. Augustine, in 
the eity of Bristal ; Chelsea, in the county 


-of Middlesex ;Pudsey, in the parish of 


Calverley, in the county ef York; Cane 
berwell, in the county of Surrey; Hackney, 
in the county of Middlesex; Hawarden, 
in the county of Flint; Kidderminster, in 
the. county of Worcester; two: in~ the 
parish of -Lambeth, .in the . county of 
Surrey—namely, one. at Brixton and the 
other’ at Kennington; Tyldesley, in the 
parish of Leigh;-in the county of Lancas- 
ter Hoghton, in the parish of Luyland, iu 


_ the county of Lancaster ; two in the parisia 
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of St. Mary-le-bone, in the county of Mid- 
diesex—namely; one in Wyndham-place, 
and the other in Langham-place ; at Man- 
chester, in the county of. Lancaster; 
Nottingham, in the connty of Nottingham; 
Nuneaton, in the county of Warwick; in 
the parish of St. Lake, Old-street, in the 
county of Middlesex; Prestwich, in the 
county of Lancaster; Portsea, in. the 
county of Southampton ; two in the parish 
of St. Pancras, in the county of Middle- 
sex—namely, one in Regent's-square and 
‘the other in Somers Town ; Stockport, in 
the county of Lancaster; in Broad-lane, 
_in thé town of Sheffield, in the county of 
‘York; West Bromwich, in the. county of 
Stafford; Workington, in the county of 
Camberiand ; and at Stanley, in the parish 
of Wakefield, in the county of York, 
These Churches and Chapels will afford 
accommodation for twenty-two thousand 
four hundred and seventy four persons in 
pews ; and for twenty-five thonsand nine 
hundred and eleven poor persons in free 
seats. 

“ In the last Report His Majesty’s 
Commissioners stated, that they had 
thought it advisable, with the view of 
calling forth a general competition, and 
of bringing forward professional talent in 
various parts of the country, to call for 
plans from the applicants, under the direc- 
tion of their several local Committees ; 
and that having found it impossible, at 
their general Board, .to examine minutely 
into the details of the several plans sub- 
mitted to them, in respect to the arrange- 
ment of the interior, and various parts of 
the construction of the buildings; they 
had deemed it expedient to appoint a 
Building Committee, for the purpose of 
taking into consideration such plans, with 
the several cireumstances which might at- 
tend the execution of them; that under 
such reference, the Building Committee 
had examined into the number and ar- 
rangement of the sittings, the estimated 
charge of the buildings, the tenders for the 
performance of the several works, with 
the securities to be given for the: due exe- 
ention of the same, and the several par- 
ticulars attendant thereon, with the as- 
sistance of such information as they 
could obtain from -the Reports of the 
Several local Committees; and that as a 
measure of precaution, and in order to 
obtain the best possible assurance of the 
stability of the buildings, His Majesty’s 
Commissioners had, in every case, recourse 
to the opinion of the architects attached 
to His Majesty’s office of works, on that 
particular point, and were-sensible of the 
advantages which had. been derived from 
such mode of proceeding. 
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“ His: Majesty’s Commissioners beg 
leave to reportt,-that notwithstanding the 
valuable assistance which. they had thus 
obtained, they found it- impossible, from 
the great increase. of business since the 
last Report, to proceed with: satisfaction 
to themselves; . er with that despatch 
which is so. important to the execution of 
the works which His Majesty’s Commis. 
‘missioners have to carry into. effect, 
Under these circumstances they deemed 
it expedient to engage in their coustant 
employ a professional gentleman, and they 
accordingly appointed a surveyor for the 
before-mentioned purposes ;. aad, His. Ma- 
jesty’s Commissioners have the satisfaction 
to add, that experience has fully proved 
the necessity and advantage of such ap- 
pointment. . 
: “ His Majesty’s Commissioners have 
farther to report, that plans have been 
laid before them, and, after due conside- 
ration, have been approved, for tex 
Churches or Chapels to be built at the 
following places ; viz. at Attercliffe, in the 
county of York; Bolton, in the county of 
Lancaster; Chorley, in the.same county; 
at Belner, in the parish of Duffield, ix 
the county of Derby; near Waterloo- 
bridge, in the parish of St. Mary Lambeth, 
in the county of Surrey ; Stafford-street, 
in the parish of St. Marylebone,.in the 
county of Middlesex; Suffolk-street, ia 
the parish of St. Mary Newington, in the 
county of Surrey ; at Salford, in the towa 
of Manchester;. near the Infirmary, at 
Sheffield, in the county of York; and at 
Preston, in the county of Lancaster. And 
as soon as tenders. for the performance of 
these several works are received, and se- 
lections made therefrom, and the usual 
contracts aud. bonds formed upon them, 
the buildings will be begun. 

« His Majesty’s Commissioners have also 
plans before them for consideration, for 
twenty-three Churches or Chapels pro- 
posed to be built at the following places: 
at Bermondsey, in the’ county of Surrey; 
one at Shipley, and another at Wilsden, 
in the parish of Bradford, in the. county 
of York; -at Bishops Wearmouth, in the 
county of Durham; Farnworth, in the 
parish of Dean, in the county of Lancaster; 
three in the parish of Dewsbury, in the 
county of York, namely, one at Hanging 
Eaton, a second on Dewsbury Moor, and 
the third at. Eales Eaton; at Netherton, 
in the parish of Dudley, in the county of 
Worcester;. Edmonton, in the county of 
. Middlesex ; Greenwich, in the county of 
Kent; at Pimlico, and-in Regent-street, 
in the parish of St. George Hanover-square, 
in the county of. Middlesex; in, the parish 
of St. Margaret, Leicester ; Liverpool, ia 
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the county of Lancasteft; three in the 
town of Leeds, one at Quarry Hill, a 
second in Meadow-lane, and the third at 
Woodhouse; at Norwood, in the parish of 


St;'Mary Lambeth;: in the eounty of ~ 


‘Sarrey ; Beckford-place, in the parish of 
St. Mary Newington, in the same county; 
asecond €hapel at Portsea, in the county 
‘of Southampton; in the Hoxton division 
of the parish of Shoreditch, inthe county 
of Middlesex ; at Sheffield Moore, in the 
town of Sheffield ; and at Alverthorpe, in 
the parish of Wakefield. “They have also 
called for plaus for uineteen Churches or 
Chapels proposed to be built at-the fol- 
lowing places:—two in the parish of St. 
Matthew, Bethnal-green, in: the county of 
Middlesex; for a second Chapel to be 
built at Blackburn, in the county of Lan- 
caster ; for two Churches to be built in 
the parish ‘of St. Philip, in the town of 
Birmingham ; a Chapel in the Hans Town 
division of the parish of St, Luke, Chelsea ; 
in the parish of St, George in the East, 
London ; at.Gateshead Fell; in: the county 
of Durham ;. for a third Church, in the 
parish of St. George, Hanover-square, in 
the county of Middlesex ; in the parish of 
St. Andrew, Holborn, London: at High- 
gate, in a district to’ be formed of parts of 
the parishes of Islington, Hornsey, and St. 
Pancras, in the eounty of Middlesex ;_ in 
the eastern division of the parish of St. 
Marylebone; in Travis-street, in the 
town, and at Hulme, both in the parish of 
Manchester ; in the ‘parish of St. Martin- 
in-the Fields; for a second Church to. be 
built in the parish-of St. Luke; Old-street, 
in the county of Middlesex ; at Oldham 


and at Preston, in the county of Lancaster; ‘ 


and in the Haggerstone division of the 
parish of St. Leonard Shoreditch. 

“That ‘in addition to the number of 
Churches or Chapels which His Majesty’s 
Commissionérs proposed to build, accord- 
ing to their last Report, they have, owing 
to. the very peculiar circumstances. at, 
tending the following cases, deemed .it 
expedient to.’build mew Churches or 
Chapels ‘at -Attercliffe, in the county of 
York ; Bishop's Wearmouth, in the county 
of Durham ; Greenwich, in the county of 
Kent; Highgate, in the county of Mid- 
Wlesex; hoping that by the strictest atten- 
tion to economy, and by the measures 
which they have adopted for preventing 
any excess above the architects’ estimates, 
in the erection of the Churches or Chapels 
now building, they may be able to defray 
out of the present’ Parliamentary grant 
the expense of affording further church 
uccommodation to those. parishes. where 
the same is so much wanted. : 

REMEMBRANCER, No, 46, 
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“ The Exchequer Bills which bave 
been issued to this day, emount to the 
sum of one hundred and one. thousand three 
hundred pounds, 

‘¢ Since their last Report, His Majesty's 
Commissioners have obtained .the consent 
of His Majesty in. Council, to dividing of 
the parish of Bitton, and forming an Ee- 
clesiastical district, under: the 2ist and 
22d. sections of the 58th of His. late Ma- 
jesty. They have also obtained new 
burial grounds for the following places :— 
The parish of St. John, Westminster ; 
Blandford, in the county of Dorset; Kid- 


 derminster, in the.county.of Worcester ; 


aud to each of the new Churches to be 
built at’ Preston, ‘in the county. of Lan- 
easter. They have increased their'former 
grant towards the expense of erecting the 
new. Church at Blackburn, in the county 
of Lancaster, to 80001, on account of the 
inability of the inhabitants to meet the 
expenses, in consequence of their havin 
been, obliged to contribute to the rebuild- 
ing of the Parish Chareh at the expense of 
grant 20,0001, 

« His Majesty’s Commissioners, .not- 
withstanding the further. powers yested 
in them by the Act passed. on the 18th of 
Joly 1819, entitled, ‘ An Act tovamend 
and render more effectual an Act passed 
in the last Session of Parliament, for 
building and promoting the building of 
additional- Churches in populous parishes,’ 
still found that they could not proceed 
fully to carry the intention of the Legis- 
lature, into. effect, without additional 
powers, which they applied for, and have 
since obtained, 

“For the purpose of shewing i in a more 
concise manner the progress which they 
haye made since their last Report, and the 
work which yet remains to be done, His 
Majesty’s Commissioners have drawn up 
various Schedules, to which they beg 
‘leave to refer; but His Majesty’s Com- 
missioners cannot close this Report with- 
out expressing their extreme regret, that 
owing to the engagements made_on the 
‘Parliamentary Fond, the whole of. which 
is appropriated, they have deemed it ne- 
cessary to reject the applications set 
forth in Schedule (G.) many of whieh are 
of the most urgent. importance.” 

‘C, CANTUAR. 
LIVERPOOL. 
N. VANSITTART. 
JOHN IRELAND, .. 
JOS. HOLDEN POTT.. 
G. O, CAMBRIDGE, 
F. J. H. WOLLASTON,, 
oa JOSHUA WATSON. 
uly 1922, oes 
4 M 
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~ [The Repott to His Majesty is fol- 
lowed by an Appendix, containing accounts 
of places where new Churches or Chapels 
have been completed—of places. where 
new Churches or Chapels are building—of 
places where the Plans for the Churches 
or Chapels have been approved, but the 
works not yet commenced—of places 
where the Plans for new Churches or 
Chapels are under the consideration of 
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the Board—of places where the Plans 
for new Churelies or Chapels have not yet 
been received—of List of Applications 
for new Churches and Chapels (coming 
within the provisions of the Act of Par- 
liament) made since the last Report—of 
Applications for farther Church accommo- 
dation, the consideration of which has 
been postponed on account of the state of 
the Parliamentary Fund.} 


ECCLESIASTICAL PREFERMENTS. 


Atkinson, T. B. to the chapelry of the 

- Holy Trinity, Richmond, Yorkshire ; 
patron, the Bisnor of Cuzster. 

Ayling, Mr. to the mastership of the 
royal grammar school at Guildford, in 
the room of the rev. J. Stedman, re- 

_ signed. © 

Bissland, Thomas, B.A. of Baliol college, 

- Oxford, to be chaplain to the right 
hon. Lorp-Sr. HELENS. 

Bullock, Mr. to the vicarage of St. Paul, 

- Bristol. 


B 

Chester; Matthew, to the-perpetual cu- 
racy of St. Helen’s Auckland, Durham. 

Cumins, John, to the rectory of Racken- 
ford, Devon. 

Glanville, John, to the perpetual cure 
of St. Germain’s, and the rectory of 
Jacobston, Cornwall. 

Graham, J. B. M.A. to the vicarage of 
Holy Trinity, Micklegate, York ; pa- 

- tron, the Lorp CHANCELLOR. 

Hubbard, Henry, M.A. to the rectory of 

«Hinton Ampner, Hants; patron, the 
Lorp Bisxor of WincHEsTeER. 

Lyall, William Rowe, M.A. of Trinity eol- 
lege, Cambridge, and assistant preacher 
at the Temple, to be one of the Bistroe 
of Lonpon’s domestic chaplains, in the 

__place of the rev. Archdeacon Blomfield. 

Nolan, John, to the perpetual eure of 
Torpoint, Cornwail. 

Payler, A. C. M.A. to the living of 
Headcorn, Kent; patron, the Ancu- 
Bishop Of CANTERBURY. 

Pellew, George, to the dignity of a ea- 
nen or prebendary in Canterbury ca- 
thedral, void by the death of Dr. 
Coombe. 

Pott, Joseph Holden, M.A. Archdeacon 
of London, to the prebend of Mora, in 
the cathedral church of St. Paul; pa- 
tron, the Lorp Bisnopr of Lonpoy. 

Prideaux,, Gostwick, to the perpetual 

~ eure of Bayton; Cornwall. 

Redhead, 8. to the vicarage of Calverly, 
Yorkshire. 

Savery; 8. M.A. to the . vicarage of 
Houghton Jurta Harpley, Norfolk ; 
patron, the Maneuts of CuoLmonDLEY. 

Somerset, Lord Wilkam, io a prebondal 


stall in Bristol Cathedral; patron, the 

Lorp CHANnceLLor. 

Strong, T. L. B.D. chaplain to the Bishop 
of Llandaff, to the rectory of St. Mi- 
chael, Queenhithe ; patrons, the Dean 
and Cuaprer of St. Pavt’s. 

Tattam, H. rector of St. Cuthbert’s, 
Bedford, to be chaplain to the English 
church, at the Hague. 

Thursby, W. M.A. of Oriel college, O2- 

' ford, to the vicarage of All Saints, 
Northampton, also to be domestic chap- 
lain to His Royal Highness the Duxe 
of Campripae, 

Watson, Dr. curate of Acle, Norfolk, to 
the livings of Ringstead cum Denford, 
Northamptonshire ; patron, T. Bur- 
TON, Esq, of Yarmouth. 

Whinjield, H. W. M.A. to the rectory of 
Tyringham cnm Filgrave, Buckingham- 
shire, with the rectory of Bottlesden 
cum Potsgrove, Bedfordshire ; patron, 
W. Praro, Esq. of Tyringham. 

ORDINATIONS. 
August 18. 

At a private Ordination held at the 
palace in Gloucester, by the hon. and 
right rev. the Lord Bishop of that dio- 
cese, the following gentlemen were ad- 
mitted into holy orders :— 

Dracon.—W. J. Rayner, B.A. Pem- 
broke college, Oxford. 

Prizsts.—F. Wilkinson, S.C.L. Mag- 
dalen hall, Oxford; W. B. Lewis, B.A. 
Trinity college, Dublin. ; 

September 1,° 

The following gentlemen of the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge, were’ ordained at 
Richmond, Yorkshire, by the Bishop of 
Chester :—~ 

Deacons. — R. Wood, B.A. Carpus 
Christ college ; J. Winn, B.A. St. John’s 
college ; P Legh, B.A. Trinity college ; 
and T. Hinde, B.A. Jesus college. 

Priests —E. J. Lockwood, B.A. Jesus 
college ; J. Bruce, St. Peter’s college ; and 
T. B. Pooley, B.A. Christ college. 

On the same day, the following gentle- 
men of the same University, were or- 
dained at Exeter, by the Bishop of that 
diocese :— 
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Deacons.—W.H; Arundell, B.A. Caius 
college; Charles .Melhuish, B.A. and 
Thomas Ainger, B.A. St. John’s college ; 
and T. B. Murray, B.A. Pembroke col- 
lege. 
Pasests, — Williem Grylls, M.A. at 
Trimity cotlege ; and E. D. Rhodes, M.A. 
Sidney college. 

Sept. 22. 

The following gentlemen were. or- 
dained by the Lord Bishop of Lincoln, 
in the parish church of Buckden :— 

Deacons.—C. Wright, B.A. Emanuel 
college, Cambridge ; 'T. Nayler, B.A. St. 
John’s college, Cambridge ; H. Beaver, 
B.A. St. Johw’s college, Oxford; J. W. 
Hawksley, B.A. St. John’s college, Cam- 
bridge ; B. Peile, B.A, Trinity college, 
Ca idge; J.C. Lucena, B.A. Brdse- 
nose college, Oxford ; C. Gape, B.A.. St. 
Peter’s college, Cambridge ; B. Dudding, 
B.A. Catharine hall, Cambridge ; H. 
Farish, B.A. Queen’s college, Cambridge ; 
J. Steel, B.A. Christ college, Cambridge. 


From the Bishop of London, for the 
Colonies. 

#1. Parkinson, Literate. 

Priests.—R. G. Andrews, M.A. Cor- 
pus Christi college, Oxford ; J. B. Mage- 
nis, B.A. St. John’s college, Cambridge ; 
C. P. Worsley, B.A. Christ college, Cam- 
bridge; W. Acton, LL.B. St. John’s col- 
lege, Cambridge ;/G. Sivewright, S.C.L. 
Trinity college, Cambridge; W. M. 
Pierce, B.A. St. John’s college, Cam- 
bridge. 

From the Archbishop of Canterbury. 

R. Henderson, B.A. St. John’s college, 
Cambridge ; -J. D. Glennic, BA. Trinity 
college, Cambridge ; J, Hunt, B.A. St. 
Alban’s hall, Oxford. 


At a general ordination, held on the 
same day, in the cathedral church of 
Norwich, the following persons were 
admitted into holy orders :— 

Deacons.—K. C, Bayley and J. R. Bar- 
ber, B.A. Trinity college, Dublin; J. A. 
Barrow, R. Buckeridge, F. W. Cubitt, 
B.A, and H. Stebbing, B.A. St. John’s 
college, Cambridge; J. Cooper, and the 
hon. R. Eden, M.A. Magdalen college, 
Cambridge; G. L. W. Fanguier, B.A 
Pembroke hall, Cambridge ; 'T. Foulkes, 
B.A. Jesus college, Oxford; T. C. Fow- 
ler, B.A, Jesus college, Cambridge; W. 
Godfrey, B.A, St. John’s college, Cam- 
bridge ; A. Jenour, and W. Mayd, B A. 
Exeter college, Oxford; E. J. Moor, 
B.A. and C. Postle, B.A. Trinity college, 
Cambridge ; G. Norman, B.A. St. Peter’s 
college, Cambridye; P. Nursey, B.A. 
Sidney college, Cambridge ; J. Raven, 
B.A. Emanuel college, Cambridge ; A. 
W. Schomberg, Magdaien hall, Oxford ; 
S. Sendall, Caius college, Cambridge; G. 
Steward, J. Stewart, and N. J. Stubbin, 
B.A, St. John’s college, Oxford; J. 
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Waters, and.T. W. Whittaker, B.A. Em- 
manuel college, Cambridge ; EF. Wilson, 
B.A. Merton college, Oxford ; and W. T. 
Worship, B.A. Jesus college, Cambridge. 
Prizsts.—S. H. Alderson, M A. Caius 
college, Cambridge ; W. Birch, B.A, and 
R. Harvey, M.A. Catharine. hall, Cam- 
bridge; W. Burroughes, B.A. Clare 
hall, Cambridge ; C. Clarke, G. Pearse, 


‘ and J, W. Wenn, B.A. Caius college, 


Cambridge; E. B. Elliot, and G. Pea- 
cock, M.A. Trinity college, Cambridge ; 
R. Erritigton, Christ college, Cambridge ; 
A. Goode, jun. T. Griffith, B.A. and E. 
Sidney, B.A. St.. John’s college, Cam- 
pale dy R. E. aa and T. B. 

ilkinson, B.A: C s Christi college, 
Cambridge; R.. Howlett, Pembroke he 
Oxford ; T. Hubbard, B.A: Corpus Christi 
college, Cambridge ; H. Jollye, B.A. 
Jesus college, Cambridge ; C. Neale, M.A. 
St. John’s college, Cambridge ; T. Sewell, 
B.A. Sidney Sussex college, Cambridge ; 
the hon. W. Thelusson, and R.. Ward, 
M.A. Trinity college, Cambridge; J. J. 
W. Turner, and G. H. Vachell, B.A. 
St, Peter’s college, Cambridge. ~ 


MISCELLANEOUS INTELLIGENCE, 


BUCKINGHAMSHIRE. 
Married.—The rev..W. Drake, son of 
the rev. W. Drake, of Stoke Goldington, 
to Miss E.- Beet. 
Died.—At Eton, the rev..E. Halhed, 
M.A. fellow of New college, Oxford. 
DEVONSHIRE. oe 
Died.—At Sidmouth, aged 58, the rev. 
J.Le Marchant, M.A. - ; 
DORSETSHIRE. 
Died.—At Lowerstock, near Salisbury, 
aged 91, the. rev. J. Haines. of Bea- 


minster. My 
ESSEX. 

Married.—At. Braintree, the'rev. W. 
Sheepshanks, M.A. lecturer of Jesus col- 
lege, Cambridge, to Henrietta Goode, 
eldest daughter of the rev. B. Scale. 

Married.—The rev. James Nurse, of 
Barbadoes, to. Miss:'Mary C. Footman, 
of Woodford, Essex. 

GLOUCESTERSHIRE. 

. Died.—At his rectory, Quenington, the 
rev. T. W. Astley. ’ 

HERTFORDSHIRE. P 
. Married —At .Wisbeach, the rev. H 
Wiles, M.A. fellow of Trinity college, 
Cambridge, and vicar of Hitchin, to 
Sarah, eldest daughter of Mr. T. 
Grounds, of the former place. . 

Died.—At. Hemel Hempstead, aged 27, 
the rev. 8S. Groves, M.A. fellow of Exeter 
college, Oxford. 3 

LEICESTERSHIRE. 

Died.—The rev. F. B. Welles, M.A, 
rector. of Calthorpe, Leicestershire. 

' . LINCOLNSHIRE. 

Married.—The rev. E. Ince, vicar of 
Wigtoft, to Mary Sophia, eldest daughter 

4M2 
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of the late: captain. Bourchier, oy 
lieutenant governor of Greenwich 
ital. 

- MIDDLESEX. 

Married.—AtMary-le-bone new church, 
the rév. R. B. Greenlaw, of Isleworth, te 
Harriet, eldést daughter of sir Robert 
Baker, of Berners street. 

Died.—In London, the rev. R. Baynes, 
eldest son of the late captain Baynes, 


R.N. 
NORFOLK. 
Married.—At Great Witchingham, the 
rev. B. Wood, M.A. to Miss E. M. Osorio. 

Married.—The rey. G. Taylor, to 
Miss: Elizabeth Burt, of Norwich. 

Died.—At Bury, aged 64, the rev. H. 
Harrison, many years rector of Shim- 

plinge. : 
NORTHAMPTONSHIRE. 
. Died.—In his 58th year, the rev. I. 
Wykes, M.A. upwards of thirty years 
rector of Haselbeech. 
NORTHUMBERLAND. 
Married.—At Warkworth, the rev. T. 
C. Winscom, vicar of that. parish, to 
Eliza Maria, third daughter of I. Clut- 
’ terbuck, esq. of that place. 
OXFORDSHIRE. 

Died.—At Ozford, in the 37th year of 
his age, the rev. A. J. Teash, perpetual 
curate of Kersey and Lindsay, Suffolk. 

Died.—At Alderbury, in his 78th year, 
the rev. H. Cotton, M.A. twenty-eight 
years vicar of that parish, and formerly 
Jellow of New college, Oxford. 

Died—At Wilcot, the rev. R. Picker- 
ing, B.D. rector of that place and of 
Winterborne Abbotts with Winterborne 
Steeple, Dorset. 

Died,—At Ozford, .after. an illness of 
three weeks, in the 79th year of his age, 
Samuel Gauntlett, D.D, warden of New 
college, prébendary of St. Pauls, vicar of 
Portsea, Hants, and rector of Colerne, 
Wilis.—T he vicarage of Portsea is in the 
gift of Winchester college, and thé rec- 
‘tory of Colerne is annexed to the war- 
denship. Dr. Gauntlett was elected 
warden in 1794. 

STAFFORDSHIRE. 

Died.—The rev. R. Pratt, 4.A. vicar 
of Walsall, in his 44th. year. ot 

. SUFFOLK. 

Married.—The rev. Thomas Hubbard, 

te Miss Ann Turner, both of Ixworth. 
SURRY. 

Died.—At Wandsworth, in his 79th 
year, the rév. ‘R. H. Butcher, LL.B. 
forty-four years vicar of that parish, and 
chairman of the bench of magistrates for 
the west half hundred of Brixton. 

“WARWICKSHIRE. 

Married.—At Nuneaton, the very rev. 
J. H. Monk, D.D. dean of Peterborough, 
and regius professor of Greek in the uni- 

‘versity of Cambridge, to Jane, daughter 
of the rev. H. Hughes, of Nuneaton. 
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Died.—The rev: Mr. Price, of Colerne, 
WORCESTERSHIRE. 

Married.—The rey. W.. Parker, of 
Hampton Lovett, to Miss J. Paget... 

ae YORKSHIRE. 

Married.—At Pannel, near Harrow. 
gate, F. Haggitt, D.D. prebendary.of 
Durham, and rector of’ Nuneham Court. 
nay, Oxfordshire, to Miss Lucy Parry, 
daughter of the late W. Parry, esq. of 
King street, Hereford. 

‘Died.—The rev. W. Robinson, B.A. 
minister of St. Mark’s, Longwood, in the 
parish of Huddersfield, and master of 
Longwood free school. 

WALES. 

Died.—The rev. W. Bowen,.of Swan- 
sea, youngest son of the late L. Bowen, 
esq. Of Gwerllwynwith, Glamorganshire. 

. Died—The rev. Daniel Jones, of 
Llanio, Cardiganshire, and rector of 
Ruckinge, Kent. 


“ CARDIGANSHIRE, 

“ FouNDATION oF St. Davip's Cot- 
LEGE, LaAMPETER.— Jn the last: Cambrian 
we briefly noticed the solemn ceremony of 
laying the foundation of this College, by 
the Bishop of St. David’s, on the 12th inst. 
The service of the day commenced with 
singing the Morning Hymn, and Prayers 
were read by the Rev. John Hnghes, Cu- 
rate.—The sermon was ‘preached by the 
Rey. John Williams, Vicar, from Malachi 
ii. 7. The Priests’ lips should keep know- 
ledge. Tlie object of the College, he ob- 
served, was the procuring a suitable eda- 
cation for young persons intended for the 
holy profession ; to supply them with that 
knowledge which was necessary to qualify 
theny for the Yery important office they 
were to undertake. ’ , 

“ Schools were founded at Antioch, 
Rome, aud various other places for the edu- 
cation of Miuisters of the Gospel ; and at an 
early period, seminarieswere founded for the 
same important purpose, in this country, at 


- Bangor, at Caerleon or Usk, andvat Liani- 


lityd ; the Saxons likewise founded the Uni- 
versities of Oxford and Cambridge, and in 
latter times Colleges were established at 
St. David's, Llanddewi-brevi, and Brecon. 
Although the most active and able pro- 
moters of the reformation were learned 
men, and greatly favoured learning; yet 
there was reason .to regret that. no means 
were provided at the time, for the educa- 
tion of young persons. for Holy Orders in 
the Principality. To supply the omission 
which then took place, was the object of 
the Seminary which was about to be. esta- 
blished, and in the conelnsion.of a most 
excellent .sermon he- inrplored the Divine 
blessing on the undertaking, and ‘warmly 
+ 
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hoped it would answer the important pur- 
pose for which it was designed, 

«“ The sermon haviug been concluded, 
and the Bishop having pronounced the 
blessing, the whole company went in pro- 
cession to the site of the College; first, 
the Royal Cardigan Military Band, next 
the Scholars of the Grammar School, two 
and two, then the Clergy in their canoni- 
cals, afterwards the Magistrates, the whole 
closing with the Bishop in his robes in his 
carriage, and the Band playing a slow 
Welch Air. Abraham Gray Harford Bat- 
tersby, Esq. in the name of himself and of 
his brothers Jolin Scandret Harford, Esq. 
and Alfred Harford, Esq, Lords of the 
Manor‘of Lampeter, who had given the 
land for the site of ie College, in an elo- 
quent speech, of considerable length, ex- 
pressed the very great satisfacton which 
he enjoyed in being present on the pecu- 
liarly interesting occasion, and the happi- 
ness which he and his brothers reaped in 
contributing thereto. 

“ The Deed of Conveyance of- the site 
read by the Registrar of the Diocese, 
Charles Morgan, Esq. in which two acres, 
three roods, and twenty-nine perches of 
land were assigned by the said Lords of 
the Manor of Lampeter to the Lord Bishop 
of St. David’s, Herbert Evans, Esq. and 
John Jones, Esq. in trust for the purpose 
of the proposed College being erected 
thereon. His Lordship then proceeded to 
state the great happiness tte felt on the oc- 
casion, and to deliver expressions of grati- 
tude which was due to Mr. Battersby and 
the rest of the Lords of the Manor of 
Lampeter, for the Jiberal and truly muni- 
ficent manner in which they had come for- 
ward and supported the institution; but 
the very extraordinary circumstances in 
in which his Lordship was placed, witness- 
ing the effeet of eighteen years exertion 
and perseverance, and contemplating the 
magnitude of the work which was about 
to be commenced, and the vast import- 
ance it would be to posterity, so affected 
his feelings that he soon became inaudible, 
and he was shortly after unable to pro- 
ceed, “The 100th Psalm was next suing, 
in which most of the persons present join- 
ed, and the effect was truly sublime. The 
more immediate ceremony of laying the 
foundation stone then commenced, when 
the Bishop with a silver.trowel spread some 
mortar in the place where it was to re- 
main, which being done, the stone which 
had been previously suspended by a chain 
affixed to a palley over it, was let down, 
and his Lordship then struck it with a 
hammer to fix it securely. Some gold, 
silver, and .copper.current coins of the 
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realm, were next placed dn a cirenlar ca- 
vity prepared in the upper part of the 
stone, and a brass plate was fixed there- 
on, on which was an inscription containing 
the date of the day and year, and express- 
ing that it was the birth-day of his Majesty, 
King Geagrge the Fourth. Prayers em 
tracted from those of the Church Union 
Society were afterwards read by the Rev. 
C, Phillips, the Bishop’s Chaplain; and 
the Anthem God save the King concluded 
the ceremony. 

*¢ In the afternoon, a highly respectacle 
company assembled in the Town Hall, 
and partook of an eacellent dinner. After 
which the Bishop gave the King. for the 
first toast, which was drank with great 
loyalty and enthusiasm. Jolin Lewis, Esq. 
of Llanayron, who presided at the second 
table, after having descanted on the vir- 
tues of our Sovereign, said that. the toast 
which was most appropriate to follow it 
was the Lord Bishop of St. David's, to 
whose extraordinary exertions they were 
all indebted for the gratification they had 
that day received, and from which the 
country would receive the most extensive 
benefits. His Lordship, on hearing him- 
self so eloquently adverted to, wasso af- 
fected on the occasion, that his sensibility 
would not permit him to return thanks fer 
the distinguished manner in which he had 
been noticed, and requested Mr. Bat- 
tersby, who sat near, to thank the com- 
pauy for him ; and on his Lordship’s re- 
tiring, he said it was the happiest day he 
had ever experienced in public life. 

“ The great superiority of the new site 


-over that of Lianddewi Brevi has given a 


new impulse to the undertaking, and has 
bronght an accession of most liberal hene- 
factions, The following is a list of the 
most recent : His Majssty 10002, the Uni- 
versity of Oxford 200/. the Provost and 
Fellows of Oriel College, Oxford 1001, 
the University of Cambridge 200/. the 
Lords of the Manor of Lampeter (beside 
the site for the College) 1000/. John 
Jones, Esq. Derry Ormond, 500/. Major 
Evans Highmead, 150/. the Lord Bishop 
of St. David's, 100/. Rev. J. Williams, 
V. Lampeter, 100/. Rev. F. Gough, 
Ystradguniais, (beside the promise of a 
Benefice in his Patronage) 50/. R. Hart 
Davies, Esq. 50/1. Thomas Jones, Esq. 
Noyadd, 100/, These benefactions, toge- 
ther with those of 107. and upwards, of 
which a list was also given, amounted in 
the whole to 8305/. 2s, 

We think proper to mention that the 
site of the College is in the outskirts of 
the town of Lampeter, adjoining to the 
public read which leads towards Aberyst- 
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with, and was originally the Court Yard 
of the Castle. Ayrecably to the plan of 
the architect, Mr. Cockerell, the’College 
is to cunsist of a Quadrangle, or a: Build- 
ing of four sides, of an oblong form, hav- 
ing an open square in the inside of 130 
feet in length, and 105 in breadth. The 
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extent of the square on the outside is to be 
222 long, and 161 broad. It is to consist 
of one floor only, besides the ground floor, 
and to contain a chapel, a hall, apartments 
for the Master and Professors; and rooms 
for about seventy Students, besides neces. 
sary offices, as kitchen, &c. 


MONTHLY LIST. OF PUBLICATIONS. 


DIVINITY, 

A Charge delivered.to the Clergy of the 
Diocese of Gloucester, at the Third Visi- 
tation of that Diocese, in the year 1822. 
By Henry Ryder, D D. Bishop of Glouces- 
ter, 4to. 2s. 

The Claims of the Society for Pro- 
moting Christian Knowledge set forth and 
enforced. , A Sermon, preached in the 
Parish Church of Frome, before the Mem- 
bers of the “ Bath and Wells Diocesan 
Association,” of that Society, at their An- 
nual General Meeting holden in Frome, 
July 14,1822. By the Rev. Joseph Al- 
gar, M.A, Minister. of Christ’s Church, 
Frome, 8vo. 13, j 

Co-operation in Promoting the Charita- 
ble Institution ef the Church of England, 
recommended, in a Sermon, preached in 
the Parish Church of St. Martin’s, Leices- 
ter, on Friday, August 16, 1822, being 
the Second Anniversary of ‘the Associa- 
tion for the Archdeaconry: of Leicester, 
for promoting the Designs of two of the. 
Church's leading Societies. By the Rev. 


Francis Merewether, M.A. Rector of Cole 
Orton, and Vicar of Whitwick, Leicester- 
shire. Svo. 4s. ine 

Two Charges, delivered to the Clergy 
of the Archdeaconry of Richmond, in the 
Diocese of Chester, in June ‘and” July, 
1822. By John Headlam, M.A. Rector 
of Wycliffe, and Deputy Commissary of 
that Archdeaconry. 8vo, 1s. 

Internal Union the best Safeguard of the 
Church. -A Sermon, preached in the Pa- 
rish Church of Storrington, July 11, 1822, 
at the Visitation of the Venerable Charles 
Webber, A.M. Archdeacon of Chichester, 
By the Rev, Hugh James Rose, A.M. of 
Trinity College, Cambridge ; and Vicar of 
Horsham. 8vo. 

A Charge, delivered to the Clergy of 
the Archdeaconry of Derby, at the Visita- 
tion at Derby and Chesterfield, June 6 
and 7, 1822, and published at their Re- 
quest. By Samuel Butler, D.D. F.R.S, 
and §.A. &c. Archdeacon of Derby, évo, 
1s, 6d. 4to, 3s. 6d. 


LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


The seventh part of the Encyclopedia 
Metropolitana will appear in October. It 
will contain amongst a Variety of other 
Articles, the. following :—Pure Sciences ; 
Continuation of the Treatise upon Gram- 
mar.—Mixed and applied Sciences ; Plane 
Astronomy (concluded), Nautical Astro- 
nomy.—Historical and Biographical Di- 
vision ; the lives of Socrates, Alexander 
the Great, Demosthenes, Dionysius the 
Elder, ‘Timoleon, Annibal, Archimedes.— 
Miscellaneous Division ;Continuation of 


the English Lexicon, Asia, Assay, Astro- 
logy, Athens, Attraction, Auction, Austra- 
lasia, Austria, Balance, Bank, Barometer. 

A Work on the Subject of our Possess- 
fons in India, entitled “ An Inquiry into 
the Expediency of Applying the Princi- 
ples of Colonial Policy to the Government 
of India, and of ‘effecting an - essential 
Change in its Landed Tenures, and in the 
Character of its Inhabitants,” will shortly 
be published in an Octavo Volume. 


| sername ee 
POLITICAL RETROSPECT. 


THE approaching Congress at Ve- 
rona, to which the Dake of Welling- 
ton has been dispatched as repre- 
sentative of the King of Great Bri-' 
tain, leads naturally to those specu- 
lations upon foreign policy in which 


Englisimen are so fond of indulging ; | 


and in which they find such ample 
opportunities for exhibiting their 
ignorance and presumption. 

The present season is peculiarly 
suited to a repetition of these harm- 
less fooleries, The guid nunc is 
actually in despair from want of 
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employment. and conversation — 
Hunt and Carlile are still in prison 
—Mr. Hume -is on a visit to his 
constituents in Scotland—the Irish 
famine is at an end—the Chronicle 
and the Times have nothing better 
to do than deny the loyal reception 
of the King by his Scottish lieges, 
and speak evil of the clergy of his 
Majesty's southern dominions; and 
the nation shows symptoms of an 
approaching lethargy, produced by 
the mere excess of tranquillity and 
good humour. John Bull's gulli- 
bility is at its highest pitch. He is 
delighted with the Irish committee 
for relieving him of a few hundreds 
of thousands; he pays sixpence a 
pound for lis mutton, and eight- 
pence a loaf for his bread, when the 
farmer could supply him at half 
the price—he is resolved that every 
person in the kingdom shall make 
a profit of cent. per cent. upon his 
capital; and is very much inclined 
to go to war with all Europe in 
hopes of destroying the Grand Seig- 
nior, atid establishing the freedom 
of the Spanish press, 

Never was there a finer instance 
of the bewildering effects of party 
spirit than the sudden change of 
sentiment respecting foreign policy, 
which the popular and opposition 
parties have undergone. From the 
commencement to the conclusion of 
the French war they had one un- 
varied chaunt, which they sang out 
with the dulness of a cuckoo.— 
While the democrats of France pro- 
claimed war against all kings, priests, 
and nobles, encouraged sedition in 
every city, received and honoured 
the ambassadors of treason, and 
threatened us with an invasion and 
an overthrow, nothing was to be 
heard from a certain class of poli- 
ticians but outcries against inter- 
ference with the government of 
other nations— nothing but stale 
unprofitable repetitions of a prin- 
ciple which was true in the abstract, 
but which admitted of exceptions in 
particular cases. One of those 
particular cases occurred, and so 
long as it lasted we were deafened 
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with the general rule. On a sud- 
den the circumstances. changed, and 
our consistent: politicians changed 
with them. -Only; as the change 
was such as ‘to authorize a return 
to the abstract principle, they im- 
mediately raised their voices in de- 
fence of the special exception. The 
moment this nation was out of dan. 
ger, it ceased to have any right of 
interference with the government of 
other couutries ; and from that very 
moment, the right which had_ been 
denied during its existence and ex- 
ercise was proclaimed to be. inde- 
feasible, and was recommended for 
immediate use. With France, (mo- 
narchieal France) with Spain,» with 
Naples, with Austria, and now, in 
the most recent instance, with Tur- 
key and Greece, the British ministry 
ave. denounced for refusing to. in- 
terfere.:: and. sentence is passed 
against them by the. identical indi- 
viduals who told us we must sit 
still and see the French upset our 
constitution rather than endeavour 
to procure the restoration of their 
King. There is a degree of ludi- 
crous folly in this sudden change of 
sentiment which cannot be attri- 
buted to errors of the understand- 
ing. It evidently proceeds from 
party spirit—from a feeliug of dis- 
like to men rather than measnres— 
from a determination to censure 
every thing right or wrong, 

We trust that the majority of the 
British public will not suffer them. 
selves to be deluded by such argu- 
ments as these. Whether the case 
uuder consideration be Spain or 
Turkey, the British minister has but 
one line of conduct tu pursue. He 
is bound to refuse all interference 
on the part of his own government, 
and to protest against it on the part 
of other powers. Spain is suffering 
under complicated miseries: the 
king and the revolutionists alike as- 
pire to the supreme controul, and 
appear to be withheld from it only 
by their weakness and folly, The 
soi-disant constitution is an uulicked 
lump of absurdity—acknowledging 
a monarch but taking away the mo- 
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narchy, establishing @ religion upon 
the ruin ‘and degradation of the 
priesthood, and securing the ba- 
lance of national liberty by the en- 
tire omission of the aristocracy, 
The whole is worthy of those who 
were so far gone in political dotage 
as to send to our sapient Jeremy 
Bentham for a code of laws of the 
‘newest fashion, and then to quarrel 
‘with the old.gentleran for not cut- 
ting out the work according to a fa- 
vourite pattern of their own. To 
suffer the peace of the Continent to 
be endangered by mediating- be- 
tween these persons and their legi- 
timate but infatuated king, would 
be equally useless and wicked. 
Spaniards of. all classes, parties, 
and sentiments, must be left to learn 
wisdom in the school of adversity, 
and the period of the lesson will-be 
prolonged by an injudicious attempt 
at curtailing. it. 

Between Turkey and: Greece the 
question is represented as less self. 
evident, and persons whose opinions 
are entitled to considerable weight, 
have said that the cruelly on one 
side, and the sufferings on the other, 
are sufficient to justify the interpo- 
sition of a third party. And that 
Russia should be permitted if not 
recommended to increase her enor- 
mous power, and obtain a direct 
communication with the Mediterra- 
nean Sea, by taking the States of 
Greece under her immediate pro- 
tection. In this reasoning, specious 
as it is, we are unable to acquiesce. 
In pretending to determine the de. 

ree of misgovernment which can 
jastify the interposition of a foreign 
wer, the advocates of Grecian 
iberation undertake what it is im- 
possible to perform; and what might 
be turned, if it could be performed, 
into a dangerous precedent. What 
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-person in this eountry can ascertain 
the relative merits of the Turkish 
and Grecian troops? Who can say 
that the butcheries have been all on 
one side What proof has yet been 


given that the atrocities committed 


by the Turks were not produced by 
equal ‘atrocities on the side of 
Greece? If once we recognise the 
principle of foreign interference for 
the redress of domestic wrongs, 
where is that. interference to stop? 
Every band of discontented subjects 
will believe that insurrection is a 
duty; and every ambitious or idle 
monarch will feel himself called 
upon to take their part. Let ithe 
Greeks make the -best of their own 
interesting cause—let them ayail 
themselves of any private assistance 
which they may be able to procure, 
but let not the peace of the world 
be broken, or even be endangered, 
from a romantic wish te assist those 
who may liberate themselves if they 
are worthy or capable of liberation. 
On the whole, nothing can be 
more honourable than the station to 
be occupied by this country at the 
approaching Congress. Speaking 
individually and seifishly, she has 
nothing to win or lose, and little to 
hope or fear. Her concern is for 
the general welfare of the human 
race, and she will promote it by the 
preservation. and. consolidation of 
peace: she has no exclusive or pre- 
ponderating attachments to part 
cular ‘courts, or particular courses, 
but is ready, in every debate, to 
east the whole of her weight into 
the seale of reason, equjty, and ho- 
nour—she possesses a great moral 
influence in the world, and it behoves 
her to exert it, in the support, not 
of Utopian perfection or imaginary 
rights, but of practicable improve- 
ment, of permanent tranquillity. 
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An English Churchman ; A Notice of an Edition of the New Testament 
in the Malabarie Character, printed im the beginning of. the last century ; 
N. R. A, and R. L, have been received. 
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